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THE FIRST PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


At a special meeting of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, held on Monday evening, 29th February, 1892, the 
original sketch for the first authentic portrait of Washing- 
ton, a reproduction of which appears as a frontispiece, was 
presented to the Society by Mr. Charles S. Ogden, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. William 8. Baker, on offering the resolution 
of thanks, said,— 

“On the 2ist day of May, 1772, nearly one hundred and 
twenty years ago, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, in 
the colony of Virginia, wrote as follows to Jonathan Boucher, 
an Episcopal clergyman at Hanover and St. Mary’s parish : 
‘Inclination having yielded to importunity I am now con- 
trary to all expectation under the hands of Mr. Peale; but 

in so grave so sullen a mood and now and then under the 
influence of Morpheus when some critical strokes are making 
that I fancy the skill of this gentleman’s pencil will be put 
to it, in describing to the world what manner of man I am.’ 

“The Mr. Peale referred to was Charles Willson Peale, 
an honored name in the annals of American art, and the 
portrait of Washington which came from these sittings is 
the familiar three-quarter length, representing him at the 
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age of forty in the costume of a colonel of the Virginia 
militia, a blue coat faced with red, bright metal buttons, 
and a dark-red waistcoat. On his head is the hat usually 
called the Wolfe hat. It is always alluded to as the first 
authentic portrait of Washington, and is known to us by a 
number of engravings and reproductions. After the death 
of Washington the picture came into the possession of his 
adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, of Arling- 
ton House, Virginia, and from him descended to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee. It is now in the possession of a 
member of that family. 

“The sittings for this portrait were recorded by Wash- 
ington on the blank pages of an interleaved almanac for 
the year 1772: 

“ ¢ May 20.—I sat to have my picture drawn. 

“¢ May 21.—I sat again to take the drapery. 

“¢ May 22.—Set for Mr. Peale to finish my face.’ 

*‘ An entry in his account-book is still more pertinent to 
the subject: 

“« May 30.—By Mr. Peale drawing my picture, £18.4.’ 

“‘ The original study for this portrait (the head and shoul- 
ders only), and from which the three-quarter length just 
described was painted, was retained by Mr. Peale, and 
formed one of the interesting features of his gallery of 
Revolutionary heroes included in what was known as Peale’s 
Museum, at Philadelphia. 

“ At the time of the sale and dispersion of the Peale 
Gallery, October, 1854, twenty-seven years after the death 
of the artist, the original study, the uniform having been 
changed to the Continental colors, was purchased by Mr. 
Charles 8. Ogden, of this city, and has been in his posses- 
sion from that time. 

“The following letter from Rembrandt Peale, son of 
Charles Willson Peale, to Mr. Ogden, dated Philadelphia, 
September 18, 1858, forms part of the history of the picture, 
which is really the first authentic picture of Washington, 
antedating for a short time the production of the three- 
quarter length : 
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“¢Dgar Sir,—The portrait which you purchased from 
the Peale Gallery I distinctly remember from my youth 
and during all the changes in my father’s gallery to be the 
portrait of Washington, painted by my father at Mount 
Vernon in the year 1772. Washington was then a colonel 
in the Alexandria militia, and the picture in the Mount 
Vernon collection represents him in the English uniform, 
Blue and Red. Iam under the impression that your picture 
was the first study for the large picture now at Arlington, 
which was finished at Mount Vernon, and that my father 
subsequently (during the war for Independence) changed 
the dress to the Continental costume, notwithstanding that 
in our catalogues of the Museum Gallery this portrait has 
always been called “ Col. G. Washington.” ’ 


“ This is the picture before us, and I now have the pleas- 
ure of reading a letter from Mr. Ogden in reference to it, 
which will not only explain itself, but furnish a source of 
much gratification to the members of the Historical Society 


of Pennsylvania: 


“* COLONNADE HOTEL, February 22, 1892. 


““¢ Mr. Freperick D. Stone, 
“¢ LIBRARIAN Historica, Society oF PENNA. : 


“¢Dgar Sir,—I send for presentation to the Historical 
Society my portrait in oil of Washington, painted by 
Charles Willson Peale at Mount Vernon in the year 1772, 
the first portrait that was made of Washington, it being 
the original study for which the three-quarter length was 
made, known as the “ Arlington picture.” 

“«¢ Also a letter from Rembrandt Peale, a son of the artist, 
relative to the authenticity of the portrait. 

“«¢ Also a portrait in oil, by the same artist, of Bill Lee, 
familiarly known as “ Billy,” Washington’s favorite military 
servant during the war for Independence. 

“‘ «These portraits were purchased by me at the public sale 
of the Peale Gallery in Philadelphia. The frames are the 
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originals that surrounded them when upon exhibition in 
the Peale collection of pictures in the museum. 
‘“*¢T am sincerely yours, 
“¢Cuas. 8. OapeEn.’ 


“The portrait of ‘ Billy Lee’ in its connection also has 
its interest. The date of its execution is not given. ‘ Billy,’ 
as Mr. Ogden states, was the favorite military servant of 
Washington during the Revolutionary War. He survived 
his master, and under the provisions of his will was well 
cared for at Mount Vernon. 

“In the history of American portraiture, this portrait of 
Washington, in consequence of its being the first authentic 
original, will always occupy a prominent position, and the 
members of the Society have good reason to congratulate 
themselves on its acquisition.” 

Mr. Baker then offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania be tendered to Mr. Charles S. Ogden, of Phil- 
adelphia, for his generous and thoughtful action in present- 
ing to the Society the portrait of Washington, painted by 
Charles Willson Peale at Mount Vernon in 1772, the origi- 
nal study for the three-quarter length representing him in 
the costume of a Virginia colonel, and also for the portrait 
of ‘ Billy Lee,’ the favorite military servant of Washington, 
by the same artist.” 
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THE ANCESTRY AND EARLIER LIFE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


BY EDWARD D. NEILL, D.D., SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


The writer of this article received a note from the late 
Joseph L. Chester, of London, the able and painstaking 
editor of the “ Westminster Abbey Registers,” dated 8th 
September, 1877, in which were these words: “In your 
‘Founders of Maryland’ is a letter of John Washington the 
emigrant. Can you by any means obtain for me a tracing 
of his signature to that letter, or of his signature from any 
other source? It would be of inestimable value to me. I 
have lately come upon a deed which I have strong reasons 
to think is his, and if, on a comparison of the two signatures, 
this should prove to be the case, I think my long, protracted 
labors over the Washington history would come speedily 
to an end.” 

In another letter, dated August 17, 1878, he wrote, “I 
have come into possession of the Washington deed of 1657, 
of which I wrote some time ago. . . . I lost the deed when 
it was first offered for sale, two years ago, it having been 
ordered by somebody who wanted it on account of other 
names in it. A month ago he sent it to me, by post, saying 
that he had no further use for it, and that he had heard I 
was interested in the Washingtons. It was a very odd 
affair, but proves the truth of the old maxim that everything 
comes to the man who waits.” 

Doctor Chester had found the administration of John 
Washington on the property of his mother, Ampbhillis 
Washington, but it remained for Henry F. Waters to dis- 
cover his father, and for Moncure D. Conway’ to give an 
account of his mother’s family. 


1 See N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, 1890, Harper’s Magazine, May, 1891. 
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Lawrence Washington, the fourth son of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, of Sulgrave, Northampton, a younger brother of 
Sir William Washington, of Packington, and Sir John Wash- 
ington, of Thrapston, entered Brasenose College, Oxford, 
when he was nineteen years of age, on the second day of No- 
vember, 1621, and in 1624 was one of its Fellows, and from 
1627 to 1632 he held the responsible position of lector. He 
resigned his fellowship to accept the rectorship of Purleigh, 
Essex, to which he was presented by the widow Jane Hors- 
manden, the aunt of Warham Horsmanden, in 1657-58 a 
member of the Governor’s Council in Virginia,’ and for 
several years a prominent citizen of that colony. He re- 
mained rector of Purleigh until November, 1643, and then 
was ejected on the charge of being ‘a common frequenter 
of ale-houses, not only himself sitting daily, tippling there, 
but also, incouraging others in that beastly vice.” He was 
permitted after this to hold a poor living, which it had been 
difficult to have any one accept. 

Thomas, a son of Sir Edmund Verney, fell in love with a 
maiden of lower social position, whom his parents were 
unwilling that he should marry, and in August, 1634, he 
was sent over to Virginia in the ship called the “ Merchant’s 
Hope,” the “ master under God Robert Payge.” After re- 
maining several years in America, he returned to England.” 

It is worthy of note that Lawrence Washington, the 
rector of Purleigh, should have lowered his standing in 
society by marrying Amphillis, the daughter of John Roades, 
a farm servant of Sir Edmund Verney. In the will of the 
latter, proved on the 23d December, 1642, after bequests to 
his son Thomas and others, he gives to his “ servant John 
Roades,” of Middle Claydon, an annuity of ten pounds. 

The rector Lawrence died about 1650, leaving Amphillis 
a widow, with six children. John was the eldest, the time of 
whose birth was probably about 1634. Lawrence was baptized 
June 23, 1635 ; Elizabeth, August 17, 1636; William in 1641. 


? Neill’s “ Virginia Carolorum.” 
2 Camden Society Publications, No. 31, “ Letters and Papers of Sir 
Edmund Verney.” 
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The birth or baptism of Margaret and Martha is not known. 
The mother, Amphillis, was buried at Tring, the 19th of 
January, 1654, O.8., and on the 8th of February letters 
were granted to her son John to administer the goods, chat- 
tels, and debts of the deceased.' 

The Washington family had been connected by marriage 
with those who had been prominent in the colonization of 
Virginia. The widow of Colonel Henry Washington, a 
royalist during the civil war, and uncle of the immigrant 
John, became the wife of Samuel Sandys, whose cousin, 
Sir Edwin, was once the head of the Virginia Company of 
London, and Edwin’s brother George was the first treasurer 
of the colony resident at Jamestown. An aunt of this Samuel 
Sandys was the wife of Francis Wyatt, an early governor 
of Virginia. Then Robert Sandys, a nephew of the colonial 
treasurer, married Alice Washington, the aunt of the im- 
migrant. It is also worthy of note that Sir Henry Moody, 
the only son of the Lady Deborah, who, with his mother, 
obtained a patent for the town of Gravesend, Long Island, 
where they and others could “enjoye the free libertie of 
conscience according to the custom and manner of Holland,” 
sold his old home at Garsden, Wilts, to Sir Lawrence Wash- 
ton, Kt., register of the Court of Chancery, and a relative 
of John. 

There is no evidence that John Washington was, before 
1658, in Virginia. That year he arrived in the Potomac 
River in a ship owned by Edward Prescott, a merchant, the 
master of which was John Greene. On the voyage, Eliza- 
beth Richardson, suspected of being a witch by Captain 
Greene and his sailors, was hung, and then tossed into the 
sea. Washington felt it was an outrage, and complained 
against Prescott, a Maryland trader. Governor Fendall of 
that province notified Washington in 1659 that the case 
would be examined at the October Court of that year, and 
wished him to come over from Virginia, with others who 
were on the ship and witnessed the execution. The sum- 
mons received the following reply : 

1 Waters and Conway. 
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“ Hon’stE Sir: Yo’rs of this 29th instant, this day I re- 
ceived—I am sorry y’t my extraordinary occasions will not 
permit me to bee at ye next Provincial Court to bee held at 
Mary Land ye 4" of this next month. Because then, God 
willing, I intend to gett my young sonne baptized. All ye 
company and Gossips being already invited. Besides, in 
this short time witnesses cannot bee gott to come over. But 
if M* Prescott bee bound to answer at ye next Provincial 
Court after this I shall doe what lyeth in my power to get 
them over. SoI shall desire you to acquaint mee whether 
M’ Prescott be bound over to ye next Court, and when, ye 
Court is, that I may have sometime for to provide evidence. 

“Yor ffriend & Serv’t 
“ JoHN WASHINGTON. 
“ 30 Sept. 1659.” 


The name of the officiating minister at the baptism of his 
infant has not been preserved. There were two clergymen 
at that period, living on the west shore of the Potomac, 
whose social and educational advantages had been superior 
to the clergymen of a later period in the colony. 

In Sittingbourne parish, not far from the Washington 
plantation, lived Francis Doughty, a son of an alderman in 
Bristol, England. He was the brother-in-law of Governor 
Stone, of Maryland, and was at one time in charge of the 
lower parish of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. While in 
Sittingbourne parish complaint was made against him be- 
cause “he denied the supremacy of the King contrary to 
the canons of the Church of England.” ? 

Not many miles from Washington parish lived, in the 
words of the Court Records, “‘ Mr. David Lyndsay, Minis- 
ter.” He officiated in the parish of Wicomico for several 
years, and upon his tombstone, the oldest in that portion of 
Virginia, in a burying-ground on Cherry Point, Wicomico 
River, Northumberland, is this inscription :? 

1 Neill’s “ Virginia Carolorum,” p. 259. 


2“The Lindsays of America.” Albany, New York, 1889. Joel Mun- 
sell’s Sons, publishers. 
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‘“‘ Here lyeth interred y* body of That Holy and Reverant 
Devine M* David Lindsay late Minister of Yeocomico, 
born in y* Kingdom of Scotland, y* first and lawful sonne 
of y° Rt Honerable Sir Hierome Lindsay, Kt of y* Mount, 
Lord Lyon—King at Arms, who departed this life in y* 64th 
year of his age, y* 8d April, anno Dom. 1667.” 

The first wife of Washington and her two children were 
buried in Virginia. After her death, he married Anne, 
widow of Walter Brodhurst, the eldest son of William of 
Lilleshall, Shropshire, and the daughter of Nathaniel Pope. 
Pope and Brodhurst had been among the early settlers of 
Maryland. The former was a member of the jury as early 
as 1637, and sat in the Legislature of 1641 and 1642; but 
in 1647 was in sympathy with those who recognized Captain 
Edward Hill, of Virginia, as governor. 

Soon after this he was identified with Virginia, and in 1650 
is mentioned as Nathaniel Pope of “ Appomattocks, gent.” 
He obtained in September, 1654, a grant of one thousand 
acres in Westmoreland County, and Pope’s Creek bears his 
name. In August, 1657, he is called Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nathaniel Pope. Walter Brodhurst is mentioned as early 
as 1639, in the Maryland Records, and was accused of saying, 
in June, 1647, at the house of Surgeon Thomas Gerard, 
“that there was now no Governor in Maryland, for Capt. 
Hill was Governor.” He removed to Virginia as early as 
1650, and was elected in 1653 to represent Northumberland 
County in the Legislature, which then included what was 
that year set off as Westmoreland County. At that time 
he was about thirty-four years of age. He died and left one 
child, Walter. His will was proved in November, 1658, in 
the Prerogative Court, Canterbury, England, and among the 
records of Northumberland County, Virginia, there is ref- 
erence to asuit brought on September 30, 1659, by Anne 
Brodhurst, relict and administrator of Walter Brodhurst. 


1 After the widow Brodhurst married John Washington, her son, 
Walter Brodhurst, half-brother of Lawrence Washington, returned to 
England, and was warden of the Lilleshall Church. On the south side 
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It must have been after this that the widower John Wash- 
ington married the widow Anne Pope Brodhurst. 

In the will of John Washington, of Washington parish, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, made on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1675 (O. 8.), he alludes to his sister Martha, to whom 
he had advanced moneys for transporting herself to America, 
and directs his brother-in-law Thomas Pope to attend to the 
bringing up of his son John, and his wife to care for his 
daughter Anne, until the oldest son Lawrence is of age. 
To his daughter he gives the “diamond ring and her 
mother’s rings.” He provided for the preaching of a funeral 
sermon, and wished to be procured from England for the 
lower church of Washington parish a tablet with the “ Ten 
Commandments,” and also the “‘ King’s Arms.” 

Lawrence, the eldest son of John Washington, married 
Mildred, the daughter of Augustine Warner, who in 1652 
represented York County in the Virginia Assembly. He 
died in 1699, leaving his wife and three children, John, Au- 
gustine, and Mildred. In his will he provided for a funeral 
sermon at the church, and to the upper and lower church, 
of Washington parish, Westmoreland, he gave a pulpit 
cloth and cushion. 

The widow Mildred went to England and married George 
Gale, of White Haven, Cumberland. She lived but a short 
period after her second marriage, and was buried on the 
30th of January, 1700-01, at White Haven. 

Augustine, the son of Lawrence and Mildred Warner, 
born in 1694, when only twenty-one years old married Jane, 


of the church, adjoining the church wall, may be seen two partly-broken 
slabs, that were placed over the remains of his children : 


HERE LYET* HERE LYE* * 
THE BODEY * * THE BODEY * * 
MA** BROD IANE BRO ** * 
HVRST DAVGH RST DAVGH * 
TER OF WAL eee warT** 
TER BROD 26 OF NOVEM * ** 
HVRST BVRI 1672 
ED THE 3D 
*ay 1672. 
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daughter of Caleb Butler, of Westmoreland County, and 
took her to his home on the Potomac River, between Pope’s 
and Bridge’s Creeks. The house was plain, one story high, 
with a spacious attic under a “ hip roof,” and a brick chim~- 
ney outside at each end, the style of most of the houses of 
the period. He was a quiet, just, honest, and thrifty 
planter. 

John Fothergill, an English physician and Quaker 
preacher, in 1721, after visiting Miles Cary, of Warwick, 
who was a member of the “ Society of Friends,” came up to 
“ Mattocks,” and in his journal mentions that he was re- 
ceived at “ Justice Washington’s, a friendly man.” 

The first wife of Augustine Washington died November 
24, 1728, and was buried in the family vault at Bridge’s 
Creek, and on the 6th of March, 1730-31, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Colonel Joseph Ball, who lived in Lancaster 
County, on the left bank of the Rappahannock River. Her 
first Virginia ancestor, William Ball, was a merchant who 
came about the same time as John Washington. The tra- 
dition that he had been a colonel in the army of King 
Charles, and was entitled to a coat of arms, is without foun- 
dation." 

In the family Bible of Mary Washington, still preserved, 
is written ‘“‘ George Washington, son to Augustine & Mary 
his wife, was Born y* 11th Day of February 1731-2, about 
10 in the morning & was Baptised the 5th of April follow- 
ing. M* Beverly Whiting & Capt Christopher Burks God- 
fathers, and M™ Mildred Gregory Godmother.” 


? Colonel Peyton, of Virginia, wrote more than a century ago of spu- 
rious pedigrees, “It really seems to me, as much as I have heard in Vir- 
ginia upon the subject of old families, that of all vanity it is the most 
extravagant. . .. To such an extent is this upstart feeling carried in 
Jamaica, that the favourite study is heraldry and genealogy. Many who 
had risen to wealth by cultivating coffee, and distilling rum... have 
employed themselves in manufacturing a pedigree. The oldest members 
of the College of Heraldry in London, have been uniformly unable to 
send these forth, except with wanting links, bars sinisters, and great gaps, 
rents, and fissures.’’—“ Adventures of My Grandfather.” J. R. Peyton, 
London, 1867. 
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In 1784 the farm-house near Pope’s Creek was burned, 
and Augustine moved to a plantation nearly opposite to 
Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock. It was here that 
George Washington received some education. There were 
no good schools in the counties. In the preamble to the 
statutes of the College of William and Mary is this decla- 
ration : ‘Some few, and very few indeed, of the richer sort 
sent their children to England to be educated. It was no 
wonder if this occasioned a great defect of understanding, 
and that it was followed with a new generation of men far 
short of their forefathers, which if they had the good for- 
tune, though at a very indifferent rate, to read and write, 
had no further commerce with the muses or learned 
sciences.” 

Mary Ball’ wrote to a relative before her marriage, “‘ We 
have not had a school-master in our neighborhood until now, 
in nearly four years.” 

Through the influence of George Washington’s father,” 
the Rev. Charles Green, an educated Irish gentleman, took 
charge of Truro parish, within which were the Mason, 
Fairfax, and Lawrence Washington plantations. While the 
community contained a few intelligent planters, most of the 
people were ignorant, and it became necessary, in 1744, by 
an act of legislation to turn out the vestry of the church 
because they could neither read nor write.* 

Washington’s school-master was a transported convict. 

1 The mother of Washington always showed a deficiency in education. 
The following letter, written late in life, and addressed to her son, is 
given by Conway: 

“Dear Johnne, I am glad to hear you and all the family is well, and 
should be glad if I could write you the same. I am a going fast, and it 
the time is hard. I am borrowing a little Cornn, no Cornn in the Cornn 
house. I never lived soe poore in my life. Was it not for M* French 
and your sister Lewis I should be almost starved, but I am like an old 
almanack quite out of date. Give my love to M™ Washington all the 
family. I am dear Johnne your loving and affectionate Mother. 

“P.S.—I should be glad to see you as I dont expect to hold out 
long.” 

2 Long Island Hist. Soc. Col., Vol. IV. 

5 Hening’s Statutes. 
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Boucher, a scholarly clergyman of the Church of England, 
who lived in Virginia for several years, and acted as tutor 
to General Washington’s step-son, wrote, “ M* Washington 
was the second of five sons, of parents distinguished neither 
for their rank nor fortune. Lawrence, their eldest son, be- 
came a soldier, and went on the expedition to Carthagena, 
where, getting into some scrape with a brother officer, it 
was said he did not acquit himself quite so well as he ought, 
and sold out. 

“ George, who like most people thereabout, at that time, 
had no other education than reading, writing, and accounts, 
which he was taught by a convict servant whom his father 
brought for a school-master.” 

Whatever may have been the moral character of his 
teacher, he was a good instructor of penmanship and in 
keeping accounts. We know little of the boyhood of 
Lawrence, the half-brother of George, and the eldest son of 
Augustine’s first wife. In 1740, when he was about twenty- 
one years old, he was a captain of one of the Virginia com- 
panies in the campaign against Carthagena under Admiral 
Vernon. 

Augustine Washington died April 11, 1743, and his will 
was presented on the 6th of next May, by his son Lawrence, 
for probate. He owned a great deal of land, but had very 
little money, and left to Lawrence the Hunting Creek prop- 
erty, which the son called Mount Vernon, after the naval 
officer under whom he had served. To George he gave 
certain lots in Fredericksburg. His executors were well- 
known planters,—Robert Jackson, Anthony Strother, James 
Thompson, Daniel McCarty, and Nathaniel Chapman.' 

Fontanes, under a misconception, in an oration before 
Napoleon and the military authorities of Paris, spoke of 
George Washington as “ born in opulence.” 

In sight of Mount Vernon, and four miles below, was the 
plantation of William Fairfax, one of the best and most 


1 Nathaniel Chapman is supposed to have been a relative of the 
late Nathaniel Chapman, M.D., Professor in the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


a 
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prominent men of the colony. By his integrity, from early 
youth, he had won respect in various positions of public 
trust. His father, Henry Fairfax, had been sheriff of 
Yorkshire, but was extravagant, and left very little for the 
support of his widow and children. William, born in 1691, 
when he was twenty years old gained a position in the 
British navy under Sir John Jennings. In 1712 he was in 
London and obliged to borrow money of his mother, but 
by perseverance he was steadily advanced, and in 1724 he 
was president of the court at Nassau, New Providence 
Island, where he married Sarah Walker. In 1725 he was 
collector of customs at Salem, Massachusetts. Here, on the 
18th of January, 1731, his wife died, and then he married 
his wife’s friend, Deborah Clark, a native of Salem, and 
lived in what was known as the “ Touzell House.” His 
cousin Thomas, the sixth Lord Fairfax, invited him, in 
1734, to become the superintendent of his possessions in 
Northern Virginia, and that summer he left New England 
and made a home and land-office at Belvoir, below Mount 
Vernon. 

It was not good for Lawrence Washington to live alone, 
and in 1748 he married Anne Fairfax, born in New Eng- 
land, who made a pleasant home at Mount Vernon, and 
George, the half-brother of her husband, about twelve years 
old at the time of her marriage, was a welcome visitor, and 
here he formed a life-long friendship with her brother, 
George William Fairfax,' who had been sent to school in 
England, and was a companion whose influence was in many 
ways improving. 

There was sorrow at Belvoir and Mount Vernon in 1746, 
caused by the death of Thomas, the second son of William 
Fairfax, about a year younger than George, and born before 


1 Colonel Gale, Judge of the Admiralty in North Carolina, and a 
relative of George Gale, of White House, Cumberland, England, who 
had married the widow Mildred Washington, whose son, Augustine, was. 
the father of Lawrence and George, in 1781 made a visit to Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, at the request of William Fairfax, and took his son George, 
then seven years old, with him to England, to go to school. 
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the wife of Lawrence Washington. He had entered the 
British navy, and on the 26th of June, 1746, on board the 
ship “ Harwich,” Captain Carteret, in the twenty-first year 
of his age, was killed in an engagement with some French 
ships-of-war on the Indian coast. He was beloved by his 
commander and brother officers for his bravery, urbanity, 
and professional skill. 

George Washington lived with his mother for some time 
after she became a widow, and was a dutiful son. In 1746 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, came to Virginia to be a permanent 
resident. He lived for a period at Belvoir, and then estab- 
lished a “lodge in the wilderness,” thirteen miles southeast 
of Winchester. Colonel William Fairfax, the lord’s agent, 
with a party of surveyors and assistants, on his way to the 
Shenandoah Valley, in September, 1746, stopped at Fred- 
ericksburg. In a letter to his son-in-law, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, he wrote on the 10th of the month, “ I have not yet 
seen Mrs. Washington. George has been with us, and says 
he will be steady, and thankfully follow your advice as his 
best friend. . . . I have spoken to D* Spencer, who, I find, 
is often at the widow’s, and has some influence to persuade 
her to think better of your advice in putting him to sea, 
with good recommendation.” Lawrence wished him to be 
a common sailor, and there is no foundation for the tradition 
that he procured him a midshipman’s commission in the 
British navy. 

On the 18th of September, Robert Jackson, a family 
friend, and one of the executors of his father’s will, wrote 
to Lawrence, “I am afraid M™ Washington will not keep up 
to her first resolution. She seems to intimate a dislike of 
George’s going to sea, and says several persons have told 
her it’s avery badscheme.” The anxious mother may have 
written to her brother, Joseph Ball, who had become a 
lawyer in London, on the subject, and under date of May 
19, 1747, he wrote as follows: “I understand that you are 
advised, and have some thoughts of putting your son 
George to sea. I think he had better be put apprentice to 
a tinker; for a common sailor before the mast has by no 
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means the common liberty of the subject, for, they will press 
him from a ship where he has fifty shillings a month, and 
make him take twenty three, and cut and slash, and use 
him like a negro, or rather like a dog. . . . And if he 
should get to be master of a Virginia ship (which it is very 
difficult to do), a planter that has three or four hundred 
acres of land, and three or four slaves, if he be industrious, 
may live more comfortably, and leave his family in better 
bread, than such a master of a ship can. . . . He must not 
be too hasty to be rich, but go on gently, and with patience, 
as things will naturally go. This method, without aiming 
at being a fine gentleman before his time, will carry a man 
more surely, and comfortably, through the world, than 
going to sea.” 

After this letter was received, all thought of a “life on 
the ocean wave” was dismissed from the mind of her son, 
and he gave his attention to surveying. Early in 1748, un- 
der his friend George Fairfax, he went on a surveying expe- 
dition. They passed through Ashby’s Gap to the lodge of 
Lord Fairfax, and from thence through Winchester to the 
south branch of the Potomac, as far as the house of Cresap, 
an Indian trader. For his services in this tour, he writes in 
his note-book, “‘ A doubloon is my constant gain every day 
that the weather will permit of my going out; sometimes 
six pistoles.” 

On the 12th of April, 1748, he wrote, “ Mr. Fairfax got 
safe home, and I to my brother’s house, which concludes 
my journal.” 

Both Fairfax and Washington, during the lonely hours of 
camp life in the forest, thought of the pleasant girls they 
had left behind them. A few months after this tour, George 
Fairfax, in December, 1748, took for his wedded wife 
Sarah, the daughter of Colonel Wilson Miles Cary, of Cee- 
ley’s,’ Warwick County, near Hampton, the collector of 
the lower district of James River for thirty-four years. At 


1 The Ceeley plantation probably took its name from Thomas Ceeley, 
who in 1629 represented Warwick in the House of Burgesses. 
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the marriage there is reason to suppose was his friend Wash- 
ington, and many lowland beauties. 

After this marriage, Washington was for a time living in 
the same house with the bride. He wrote to a friend, “I 
might, was my heart disengaged, pass my time very pleas- 
antly, as there’s a very agreeable young lady lives in the same 
house, Colonel George Fairfax’s wife’s sister; but as that’s 
only adding fuel to fire, it makes me more uneasy, for by 
often, and unavoidably being in company with her, revives 
my passion for your Lowland Beauty.” 

Conway, in “ George Washington and Mount Vernon,” 
gives the following as written about this time:' “ Dear 
Sally. This comes to Fredericksburg fair in hopes of meet- 
ing with a speedy Passage to you if you’r not there, which 
hope you’! get shortly, altho’ I am most discouraged from 
writing to you, as this is my fourth to you since I received 
any from yourself. I hope you’l not make the Old Proverb 
good, out of sight out of mind, as its one of the greatest 
Pleasures I can yet foresee of hearing in Fairfax, in often 
hearing from you, hope you’l not deny me. 

“‘T pass the time much more agreeable than what I im- 
agined I should, as there’s a very agreeable young Lady 
lives in the said house where I reside (Colo. George Fair- 
fax’s wife’s sister), which in a great measure chears my sor- 
row and dejectedness, tho’ not so as to draw my thoughts 
altogether from your Parts. I would wish to be with you 
down there with all my heart but as it is a thing almost 
Impractikable shall rest myself where I am with hopes of 
shortly hearing some Minutes of your transactions in your 
Parts, which will be very welcomly received.” 

When seventeen years of age, Washington showed the 
maturity of manhood, and in the records of Culpeper 
County Court, under date of 20th of July, 1749 (0. 8.), is 
this account of assuming a public trust. ‘ George Wash- 
ington, Gentleman, produced a commission from the Presi- 
dent and Masters of William and Mary College, appointing 


1 Long Island Hist. Soc. Col., Vol. IV., 1889. 
VoL. xvi.—18 
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him to be Surveyor of the County, which was read, and 
thereupon, he took the usual oath to his Majesty’s person 
and government, and then took and subscribed the abjura- 
tion oath and test, and then took the oath of Surveyor, all 
to hand.” 

William Fairfax, the half-brother of George, the son of 
the second wife of William Fairfax, when a boy went to 
John Clarke’s school, at Wakefield in Yorkshire. His 
father went to England in 1750, and visited his son. Under 
the date of 28th of September, he wrote, “I have had the 
pleasure to find Col. Beverley, his family, and my son Wil- 
liam Henry in good health. On discoursing with Mr. Clark, 
the worthy schoolmaster, I find that several of the books 
under Wm. Appleyard’s care will be useful to my son.” 

Colonel Beverley, of Rappahannock, at this time was 
living with his wife and son in a house on West Gate Street. 
In 1751 three Virginia boys were in the same class at 
Clarke’s school,—Wm. Henry Fairfax, Robert Beverley, and 
Robert Munford. Richard Henry Lee, who moved in the 
Continental Congress that the colonies ought to be free 
and independent States, the next year came to the school, 
and Theodoric Bland was here for five years. 

The next year the health of Lawrence Washington re- 
quired a change of climate. Accompanied by his brother 
George, he sailed for Barbadoes, an island where his wife’s 
uncle occupied a prominent position in the British service." 
During the visit, George was attacked by small-pox, traces 
of which remained through life. Under date of December 
12, 1751, he wrote, ‘‘ Went to town, and called on Major 
Clarke’s family, who had kindly visited me in my illness, 
and contributed all they could, in sending me the necessa- 
ries the disorder required.” 

At Barbadoes there had lived a playmate and relative of 
the father of Lawrence Washington’s wife. Henry Fairfax, 
the father of Colonel William of Belvoir, and a Henry 
Washington, whose father has not been ascertained, mar- 


1 Gedney Clarke, brother of Deborah Clarke Fairfax, born in 1711. 
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ried the sisters Harrison, of South Cave, Yorkshire ; Henry 
Washington’ died at Cookham, Berkshire, in 1718, and his 
son Richard, first cousin of William of Belvoir, went to the 
Barbadoes, and in 1747 died, leaving a widow, who went 
back to London, and was perhaps the mother of the Richard 
who was the correspondent of George Washington. 

George Washington returned home before his brother, 
and resumed his duties as an adjutant-general of Virginia 
militia, with the rank of major, to which he had been ap- 
pointed before he made the voyage. As he received the 
annual salary of one hundred and fifty pounds, he was able to 
dress as became his rank, and by his thrift to save money. 

His thoughts now went out to an old sweetheart in the 
valley of the James River, and in a letter to her father, Wil- 
liam Fauntleroy, dated May 20, 1752, he plainly wrote,— 

“Sir, I should have been down long before this, but my 
business in Frederick detained me somewhat longer than I 
expected; and immediately upon my return from thence I 
was taken with a violent pleurisie which has reduced me 
very low, but purpose, as soon as I recover my strength to 


wait on Miss Betsy, in hopes of a revocation of the former 
cruel sentence, and see if I can meet with any alteration in 


1 May not he have been the Washington to whom an aged gentle- 
man, Mr. George Field, alluded when he told Harvey the American 
artist, and also wrote to Judge Bushrod Washington, in 1821, that when 
he was a boy, “ about the year 1787, an uncle of mine pointed out to me 
a house at Cookham, in Berkshire, a pretty little country retreat, which 
he informed me was the last residence of the parents of General Wash- 
ington”? 

The tradition is erroneous, but it may have been the last home of 
Henry Washington. The widow Eleanora and her son Richard were 
obliged to mortgage some of their property. Richard married as early 
as 1720, and soon went to Barbadoes. 

Mr. Field obtained a portrait from Cookham, said to be that of a Mrs. 
Washington, and in 1854 he died and bequeathed the painting to the 
artist Harvey. In 1871 the picture was in possession of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, LL.D., of New York City, and represents a young woman. Rich- 
ard Washington, when this family left Cookham, must have been twenty- 
five years of age, and his wife Elizabeth probably younger. Perhaps 
the portrait found at Cookham by Field was her representation. 
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my favor. I have inclosed a letter to her which should be 
much obliged to you for the delivery of.” 

Elizabeth did not revoke her ‘ former cruel sentence,” 
and in time became the wife of a planter in the James River 
valley by the name of Adams. While disappointed in his 
love for woman, he steadily grew in the favor of men. 
Dinwiddie wrote to the Governor of Maryland, on the 24th 
of November, 1753, “I received a letter from the Ear] of 
Holderness w’ch caused my sending a person of distinction 
to the Comander of the French Forces on the Ohio River.” 
This person of distinction was young Major Washington, 
and at the time the letter was written he was on his way to 
the French commander. He reached his post on Buffalo 
River, not far from Erie, Pennsylvania, and found Legardeur 
Saint-Pierre in command, whose ancestors had been identi- 
fied with Canada for several generations. The Canadian was 
an experienced officer, and had been in charge of a stockade 
on the shores of Lake Pepin, in what is now Minnesota, and 
afterwards was sent towards the Rocky Mountains, west of 
Lake Winnipeg, to find a path to the Pacific Ocean. He 
had only been on duty at Fort Le Beeuf a few days, when 
young Washington appeared with a letter from Governor 
Dinwiddie, to which was returned a courteous but evasive 
reply. Washington came back to Williamsburg in January, 
1754, and reported that the French fort “ mounted eight 
pieces of cannon, six pounders, and was garrisoned with 150 
men; and they have already engaged the Chippeways, Otto- 
ways, and Ouendacks [Hurons] to take up the hatchet 
against the English.” 

A glimpse of the military operations of Virginia troops 
during 1754, from a little different stand-point than the his- 
tories of Irving and Washington, will not be inappropriate. 
Captain Trent, a brother-in-law of George Croghan, with a 
company of armed men was sent to the Forks of the Mo- 
nongahela, and in April Washington was ordered to his 
assistance, but when advancing with a detachment, intelli- 
gence was received that the post had been surrendered to 
the French under Contrecceur, and he then determined to 
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push on to Red Stone Creek, and wait for reinforcements. 
Rumors of the advance of the French caused him to make 
a stand at the Great Meadows. <A party under Jumonville, 
with a lieutenant and about thirty men, was attacked, and 
the commander killed. When the French heard of this 
disaster they sent out another and larger party for retalia- 
tion. The “ Meadows” was low ground between two hills, 
and here the English built a log stockade, surrounded by a 
ditch. Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, wrote, “ Here on 
the 3d of July, about noon, the French attacked him, and 
having killed about thirty men, obliged him toward even- 
ing to accept terms, which indeed were not very honorable. 
That he did not stand longer, on the defensive, he attributes 
to the great danger there was of holding out against such 
a superiority of numbers, when he had not any expectation 
of seeing the other troops come to his assistance, and also 
being in want of both ammunition and provisions. That he 
was prevailed to sign a dishonorable capitulation is owing, 
he declares, and concurrent circumstances support his as- 
sertions, was not to these difficulties but to the infidelity 
of one or two officers now a hostage to the enemy, on whom 
he depended to interpret to him the terms and conditions 
proposed to him by the enemy, which were written in the 
French language. Thus at once were frustrated all the hopes 
that had been conceived from the Virginia armament.” 

In another letter Sharpe wrote, “I believe Washington 
and the officers under his command when they received the 
intelligence of the enemy’s approach, before the battle, 
would have taken very different measures, had there been 
no pique, nor disagreement, concerning rank between the 
Virginia officers and those of the Independent company 
commanded by Capt. Mackey. On being informed of the 
enemy’s approach they retired to a little useless kind of in- 
trenchment in a valley, between two eminences and where 
the Independent Company posted themselves in the ditch. 
The French took possession of the eminences where every 
soldier found a large tree for his shelter and thirty English 
fell. Capt. Villiers ordered a parley.” 
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In December, 1754, Cecil Calvert wrote from London, 
“The defeat of Major Washington by his unmilitary skill 
is the subject here.” The disaster roused the British min- 
istry to action, and Edward Braddock was placed in com- 
mand of the forces in North America, and ordered to sail 
with two regiments. In “Secret Instructions” prepared in 
November, he was directed to send in advance of the troops 
his quartermaster-general to erect a general hospital at 
Hampton, Virginia, and barracks at Wills Creek, Maryland. 

Braddock reached Williamsburg five weeks after the 
arrival of St. Clair, during the last week of February. It 
was then a “ tumble-down” looking place.’ The population, 
including negroes, was about eight hundred. With the 
exception of ten or twelve families, the people were illiter- 
ate, and lived in rude dwellings. Except during court 
week, or when the Legislature was in session, the cows 
could pasture in the streets, with none to make them afraid. 
The presence of General Braddock and staff created a stir 
which had never before been known, according to the 
memory of old inhabitants, and a crowd of loungers, black 
and white, stood around the governor’s residence, quite a 
small mansion, which some called “ palace,” during the 
general’s visit. 

A few days after his arrival, St. Clair invited some promi- 
nent men of the colony to dine with Braddock, and among 
the guests was Colonel John L. Peyton and young Wash- 
ington. Peyton the next day wrote to a relative prophetic 
words which have not been known to American historians, 
and are worthy of preservation. ‘Is M* Washington among 
your acquaintances? If not, I must recommend you to 
embrace the first opportunity to form his friendship. He 

1In 1716, Fontaine described the place with a church, court-house, 
and three or four brick houses. Smyth, in his travels, about 1776, 
“Dined at the Raleigh Tavern About the middle of the town, a little 
retired from the street on the north side between capitol and college was 
the Governor’s house which had been burned down—The sand in the 
street was deep and some of the houses were painted white.” Dinwid- 
die described the governor’s house as containing only three rooms 
besides the garrets. 
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is about twenty-three years of age, with a countenance both 
mild and pleasant, promising both wit and judgment. He 
is of a comely and dignified demeanor, and at the same 
time displays much self-reliance and decision. He strikes 
me as being a young man of an extraordinary and exalted 
character and is destined, I am of opinion, to make no in- 
considerable figure in our country. M* Washington was of 
the opinion that my position as magistrate of the County, 
and one of the chief landed proprietors would have not a 
little weight in securing co-operation, and inquired, whether 
if prepared to undertake the appointment to proceed to 
Winchester to secure horses supplies, etc. I would accom- 
pany Sir John St. Clair at once. I pleaded that my age was 
ill suited to such a journey. . . . M™ Washington persisted 
that I consider the matter.” 
Washington, a few days later, received the following : 


“ WILLIAMSBURG, 2 March, 1755. 

“Sir: The General having been informed that you ex- 
pressed some desire to make the campaign, but that you 
declined it upon some disagreeableness that you thought 
might arise from the regulations of command has ordered 
me to acquaint you that he will be very glad of your com- 
pany in his family, by which all inconveniences of that 
kind will be obviated. 

‘“‘T shall think myself very happy to form an acquaintance 
with a person so universally esteemed, and shall use every 
opportunity of assuring you how much I am Sir, your most 
obedient servant. 

“ RoBpert ORME, Aide-de-camp.” 


The invitation was accepted, with the understanding that 
he could have a little time to arrange his private affairs. 

By the last of March General Braddock reached Alex- 
andria, and in the house of John Carlyle, merchant, and 
son-in-law of Colonel William Fairfax, which is still stand- 
ing, he conferred with several colonial governors and 
arranged a plan of operations. On the 23d of April, Wash- 
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ington left Mount Vernon to join Braddock, and on the 
6th of May wrote from Winchester to his brother John,’ 
“T have met with much complaisance in the family, espe- 
cially from the General whom I hope to please without 
ceremonious attentions . . . for I may add it cannot be 
done with them as he requires, and uses less ceremony than 
you can conceive. Compliments to the worthy family at 
Belvoir, who I hope are in good health.” On the 9th of 
May, with Braddock and staff, he was at Thomas Swearin- 
gen’s ferry on the Potomac; the next day, at Fort Cum- 
berland, he was announced in general orders as an aide of 
the general. Four days after this he again wrote to his 
brother John, “ As wearing boots is quite the mode, I 
must beg you to procure me a pair that are good and neat. 
The General has appointed me one of his aids-de-camp in 
which character I shall serve agreeably enough, as I am 
thereby freed from all commands but his, and give his 
orders which must be implicitly obeyed. . . . I have written 
to my two female correspondents one of which I have en- 
dorsed to you and beg your deliverance of it.” 

One of these letters was addressed to Sarah, wife of 
George W. Fairfax, of Belvoir, a part of which is given: 
“ Dear Madam, I have at last, with great pains and difficulty 
discovered the reason why Mrs Wardrope is a greater favor- 
ite with General Braddock than Mrs Fairfax, and met with 
more respect at the late review in Alexandria. 

“The cause I shall communicate, after rallying you for 
neglecting the means which produced the effect ; and what 
do you think they were? Why, nothing less, I assure you 
than a present of delicious cake and potted woodcocks! 
which so affected the palate as to leave a deep impression 
on the hearts of all who tasted of them. How then could 
the General do otherwise than admire not only the charms, 
but the politeness of this lady.” 

A few days after this was written he was sent to Williams- 
burg for money, made a short visit at Belvoir, and by the 


1 Ford’s “ Washington.” 
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25th had reached Winchester on his return, when he wrote 
to his brother at Mount Vernon, “I should be glad to hear 
that you live in perfect harmony and good fellowship with 
the family at Belvoir, as it is in their power to be very ser- 
viceable upon many occasions, to young beginners. I would 
advise your visiting there often as one step towards it; the 
rest, if any more is necessary your own good sense will 
sufficiently dictate, for to that family I am under many 
obligations, particularly to the old gentleman. 

“P.S—As I understand that County Fairfax is to be 
divided, and that M™ * * * intends to decline serving it, I 
should be glad if you could find Colo. Fairfax’s intentions, 
and let me know whether he proposes to offer himself as a 
candidate. If he does not, I should be glad to take a poll 
if I thought my chance tolerably good. 

“ M* Carlyle mentioned it to me in Williamsburg in a 
bantering way, and asked how I would like it... . The 
Rev Mr Green and Capt McCarty’s interest in the matter 
would be of consequence, and I should be glad if you could 
sound their pulse.” 

Soon after his return to Fort Cumberland, he wrote to a 
Miss Cary, the sister of Mrs. George W. Fairfax at Belvoir, 
under date of 7th of June, “ When I had the pleasure to 
see you last you expressed a wish to be informed of my safe 
arrival at camp, with the charge’ that was intrusted to me, 
but at the same time requested that it might be communi- 
cated in a letter to some friend of yours. 

‘“* Am I to consider the proposed mode of communication 
is a polite intimation of your wishes to withdraw your 
correspondence. For I have not been honored with a line 
from you since I parted at Belvoir. If this was your object 
in what manner shall I apologize for my present disobedi- 
ence. But on the contrary, if it was the effect of your 
delicacy how easy is it to remove my suspicions, enliven 
dull hours, and make me happier than I am able to express 
by honoring me with the correspondence you had given me 
the hope of.” 


1 The money from Williamsburg. 
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Braddock’s march from Fort Cumberland was very slow, 
owing to the long wagon-train. The general at the Little 
Meadows conferred with Washington, and in a letter to his 
brother the latter wrote, ‘‘ I urged him in the warmest terms 
I was able to push forward, if he did it, with a small but 
chosen band, with such artillery and light stores as were 
necessary.” 

Braddock accepted the suggestion, and Colonel Dunbar 
and Major Chapman were left behind with the heavy artil- 
lery, baggage, and women. Washington halted at Dunbar’s 
camp very sick, but Braddock promised in the most solemn 
manner that he should be sent for before he reached Fort 
Duquesne. From the Great Crossing of the Youghiogheny, 
on the 30th of June, he wrote to his fellow aide-de-camp, 
Orme, that he was better, and that he would not miss being 
with them, before reaching Duquesne, “ for five hundred 
pounds.” It was not until the 8th of July, in a covered 
wagon, and very weak, that he again joined Braddock’s 
staff, and the next morning reported for duty on horseback. 
Contreceeur, the French commandant, on the morning of the 
9th learned that the English were advancingin three columns, 
and Lieutenant Tarieux la Perade made a reconnoissance. 

A detachment of one hundred French soldiers and one 
hundred Canadians, under Captains Beaujeu, Dumas, and 
De Lignery, with four lieutenants, six ensigns, and twenty 
cadets, with six hundred Indians under Ensign Langlade, 
a person of Canadian and Indian parentage from Green 
Bay, on the western shore of Lake Michigan, marched to 
repel the English advance, and about noon came in sight of 
troops ascending a hill. Under Langlade’s advice,' a posi- 
tion was taken in the woods of the higher hills, and behind 
trees or hid by ravines they began to fire. The artillery 
of Braddock was brought into action as soon as possible, 
the roar of which at first staggered the Indians, and Beau- 
jeu was killed by a cannon-ball. The Indians were then 
ordered to extend their wings, while De Lignery attacked in 


1 See Burgoyne and Anbury. 
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front. The regular troops soon discovered that European 
tactics were of no avail, and St. Clair said that the soldiers 
wished to be allowed to break ranks and take to the trees, 
but the general refused the request, called them cowards, 
and even went so far as to strike with his sword some who 
were moving to the woods. 

The battle lasted for three hours, and after the English 
troops fled the Indians did not pursue, but danced the war 
dance, leaped with joy, and feasted on the herd of cattle 
which had been abandoned. 

A Virginian,’ in a letter to a son at school at Wakefield, 
England, a month after the battle, wrote, “ You seem very 
desirous to know how it is with us as to the French and 
their Indians. I assure you ’tis very bad. General Brad- 
dock was entirely defeated and killed the 9th of last month. 
. . . So much for English General’s skill in bush fighting ; 
tho’ I must say Braddock was a brave man, and really a 
great loss, and is supposed to have been killed by his own 
men. ... As he lay on the ground he would ery out, 
‘ My dear Blues (which was the color the Virginians wore), 
give ’em fire; you fight like men, and will die like soldiers.’ 
He lived from Wednesday to the Sunday after, and during 
that time he could not bear the sight of a red coat. When- 
ever one came in his view he raved immoderately, but when 
one of the Blues, he said he hoped to live to reward them. 
The English soldiers would have suffered the brave man to 
be scalped by the Indians, had not the Virginians carried 
him off. I make not the least doubt but that the General 
would have beaten them, had the enemy been three times 
his numbers, if they had been in an open field. Notwith- 
standing so many of our men were killed, there were not 
thirty of the enemy seen by our men, they being concealed, 
like foxes, in the woods and bushes, and the General kept 
his men in regular order, as many as would stay with him, 
who were constantly falling by the enemy’s shot.” 

Governor Sharpe,’ of Maryland, declared that “ the impa- 


1 Bolling. ? Sharpe Correspondence. 
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tience of the young people about him, hurried on the Gen- 
eral too fast.” 

Lord George Germaine, some years after, in alluding to 
this campaign said,’ ‘‘ Mr. Braddock first suffered by his 
army keeping together. Another discipline was then estab- 
lished, and all our light troops in America were taught to 
separate, and secure themselves by trees, walls, or hedges 
and became formidable to both the Indians and Cana- 
dians.” 

Before the month closed, Washington reached Mount Ver- 
non, to obtain much-needed rest, but in August he was 
appointed by the Virginia Assembly in command of all 
the forces to be raised, which gratified his friends. 

His early friend and companion, Colonel George W. Fair- 
fax, wrote on the 4th of September to Governor Dinwiddie, 
“‘ This instant Mr. Dennis McCarty came here and gave me 
the agreeable news of Col. Dunbar being ordered back, and 
that my friend Col. Washington is to have command of the 
forces to be raised by this colony, which undoubtedly is a 
great trust, but I dare say he will discharge it with honour. 


. .- I can’t help expressing my intention, and great de- 
sire of serving my Country at this juncture, if you should 
be at a loss for officers, not sembling in the least to serve 
under my valuable friend. . . . Wives, good Sir, are not 
to be consulted on these occasions, but I make no doubt, 


but mine would consent upon so laudable a call.” ? 


The autumn was passed by Washington at Winchester in 
protecting the frontier inhabitants from French and Indian 
incursions, but he left on the 20th of October, and went 
to Fort Cumberland, where he remained the rest of the 
year. 

Dumas, the French commander at Fort Duquesne, on the 
23d of March, 1756, sent Ensign Douville with fifty savages 
to harass the English in the vicinity of Fort Cumberland. 
In his orders were these sentences: “‘ The Sieur Douville will 

? Parl. Hist. Com. Report, Vol. IX. App., p. 83. 


? Neill’s “ Fairfaxes of England and America.” Albany, New York, 
Joel Munsell, 1868. Pp. 80-83. 
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employ all his talents, and all his credit, to prevent the sav- 
ages from committing any cruelties upon those, who may 
fall into their hands. Honor and humanity ought, in this 
respect, to serve as our guide.” The next month, on the 
Cacapon, a tributary of the Potomac, he met a party of the 
English and was killed. Around his neck was tied a bag 
which contained his instructions. He was scalped by white 
men, and Washington wrote concerning the scalp, “ Al- 
though it is not an Indian’s, I hope they will meet an ade- 
quate reward. The whole party claim the reward, no 
person pretending solely to assume the merit.” 

The same month, Captain John Mercer, in charge of a 
stockade about twenty miles from Winchester, was attacked 
by French and Indians, and he and several of his men 
killed. 

The friends of Washington, this spring, urged that he 
might be made the second in command of the contemplated 
expedition to the Ohio. Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, 
urged the appointment, and was not disposed to foil him, as 
Lodge asserts. Dinwiddie wrote, “General Braddock had 
so high an esteem for his merits that he made him one of 
his Aid-de-camps, and if he had survived I believe he would 
have provided handsomely for him in the Regulars. He is 
a person much beloved here, and has gone through many 
hardships in the service, and I really think he has great 
merit, and believe he can raise more men here, than any 
one, that I know.” General Shirley wrote from Albany, 
New York, to Governor Sharpe, on the 16th of May, “ Ac- 
quaint Col. Washington that the appointment of him to the 
Second in command, in the proposed expedition up the Ohio 
will give me great satisfaction and pleasure; that I know no 
prominent officer upon this continent, to whom I should so 
readily give it, as to himself, and that I shall do it, if there 
is nothing in the King’s orders.” 

But the next month Shirley was retired, and the Earl of 
Loudoun took command, and Washington remained a pro- 
vincial officer. 

To confer with General Shirley on a question of military 
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rank, he went to Boston, and his memorandum-book shows 
that he followed the usages of gentlemen of that day, in 
playing cards for money, and during the week he was there 
lost £5 15s., and £95 7s. 3d. was his tailor’s bill. 

The story which has crept into some histories that during 
this visit he feil in love with a Miss Philips, of Yonkers, 
New York, appears to be without foundation. He was but 
a few days in New York City, and then much engaged, as 
his memorandum-book shows. 

Early in September, 1757, Washington went to Belvoir 
to attend the funeral of the Hon. William Fairfax, who 
had always manifested a fatherly interest in him. Hannah,’ 
a daughter of the deceased, wrote to her aunt Cabot in 
Massachusetts, ‘“‘ My D* Papa died suddenly after an illness 
of six days. His Physicians apprehended no danger till a 
few hours before his death; he left his children the greatest 
of all consolations, the knowledge of his having endeavored 
to live as a Christian ought.” 

During the summer of 1757, Washington was a candidate 
for a seat in the House of Burgesses from Frederick County, 
and showed but little political strength. Two burgesses were 
to be elected, and there were three candidates. The poll 
was as follows: Hugh West, votes, 271; Thomas Swearin- 
gen, 270; George Washington, 40. 

On October 4 the records of the County Court show the 
following: “On motion of George Washington, Esq., or- 
dered that his taxables be set on the list.” 

In a few weeks he returned to Mount Vernon with im- 
paired health. The Rev. Charles Green had been minister 
of Truro parish for twenty years, and he was also a respected 


? Hannah Fairfax married Warner Washington, a cousin of the gen- 
eral. In 1789 she had been married twenty-five years, and was living 
about twenty miles from Alexandria. Bryan, brother of Hannah, 
visited his mother’s relatives in Barbadoes, in 1752, and was there when 
his sister, the widow of Lawrence Washington, married George Lee. 
In 1754 he returned to Virginia. In time he married one of the 
daughters of Colonel Cary, of Hampton, as his half-brother George W. 
had done. He became the eighth Lord Fairfax; but, entering the 
ministry, faithfully served a Virginia parish. 
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physician. To him, on November 13, the following note 
was sent: “ Reverend Sir; Necessity, and that I hope will 
apologize for the trouble I must give you, obliges me to ask 
the favour of a visit, that I may have an opportunity of 
consulting you on a disorder, which I have lingered under 
for three Months past. It is painful for me to write, M*™ 
Carlyle will say the rest.” 

While Washington had not recovered his health, the 
months of January and February, 1758, were pleasantly 
spent, chiefly at Mount Vernon, where it was easy to pass 
hours of leisure at the neighboring plantation of Belvoir, 
where Mrs. George W. Fairfax, in the absence of her hus- 
band in England, was frequently visited by her sisters, 
Mary, Ann, and Elizabeth Cary, the daughters of Colonel 
Cary, of Hampton. In February he thought he was strong 
enough to visit the president of the Council, acting Gov- 
ernor John Blair, at Williamsburg, and on the eve of his 
departure wrote to Mrs. Fairfax, “‘ Dear Madam ; Letters 
which I have just received from the President, and others 
from Winchester render it necessary for me to set out 
for Williamsburg to-morrow. If you or any of the young 
ladies have letters to send, or other commands that I can 
execute I should be glad to be honored with them, and you 
may depend upon my punctuality.” 

When the time came to leave there was such an increase 
of fever and pain that the journey was postponed. Under 
date of 4th of March he wrote to Colonel Stanwix, “I 
have never been able to return to my command, since I 
wrote to you last, my disorder at times returning obstinately 
upon me, in spite of the efforts of all the sons of Aisculapius, 
At certain periods I have been reduced to great extremity, 
and have now too much reason to apprehend an approaching 
decay, being visited with several symptoms of such a dis- 
ease. I am at this time under a strict regimen, and shall 
set out to-morrow for Williamsburg to receive the advice 
of the best physicians there.” This note was penned in an 
hour of despondency, for not long after he had ordered a 
ring from Philadelphia, and engaged Miss Dent, a daughter 
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of a gentleman engaged in the land-office at Belvoir, to 
make some shirts. 

Steps were taken in April to raise two Virginia regiments 
to assist in an expedition projected by General Forbes, now 
in command of all the English troops in North America. 
Washington, as colonel of one of the regiments, retired to 
Fort Loudoun, Winchester. Sir John St. Clair, Braddock’s 
quartermaster-general, and severely wounded in the con- 
flict near Fort Duquesne, was for a long time incapacitated, 
and it was a great pleasure for Washington to receive a visit 
from him, restored to health, and quartermaster under Gen- 
eral Forbes. St. Clair had been for some time in Philadel- 
phia, and on his way to Winchester visited Governor Sharpe 
at Annapolis. Under date of May 21, 1758, he wrote to 
him, “I am just drinking your health with Col. Washing- 
ton, and the officers of the Virginia Brigade.” 

In Washington’s memorandum-book, under date of 4th 
of May, are these entries : 

“ By ring from Phil’a . ° ‘ . 2.16.0 
By Doct’r Craik my suscription for the 
Papers ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ 40. 
By cash sent M™ Fairfax to pay Miss 
Dent for making some shirts for 
me . ; ° ; ‘ . £8.12.0” 

It is probable that the ring was brought from Philadel- 
phia by his friend St. Clair. By the order of that officer he 
left Winchester for Williamsburg on the 25th of May. That 
night he rested at Martin Harden’s, whose wife and daughter 
were “merry” people. The next day he reached Todd’s 
ordinary, and on the 28th was at Williamsburg. He re- 
turned with less haste. On the 29th he was at Colonel 
Burwell Bassett’s, whose first wife was a daughter of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who lived at the Williams Ferry on the Pa- 
munkey River, and his second wife was a sister of the 
widow Custis... He remained in this vicinity for a few 


1 Three daughters of John Dandridge lived near each other,—Anne, 
wife of Burwell Bassett; Elizabeth, wife of P. W. Claiborne; and 
Martha, widow of Daniel Parke Custis. 
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days, and in his expense-book, under date of 5th of June, 
is this entry: “‘ By Mrs. Custer’s servants 14.6.” The next 
day he was at Todd’s ordinary, on his way to Winchester, 
and on the 9th of June he was at Fort Loudoun. His in- 
terest in the widow Custis here began. 

Early in July, with his regiment, he reported to Colonel 
Bouquet at Fort Cumberland, and about the same time he 
again offered himself as a burgess. Lord Fairfax wrote on 
the 5th of July to George W. Fairfax at Belvoir, now re- 
turned from England, “ Our writs did not get to the Sheriff’s 
hands, till this day, by which means our election will be on 
Monday the twenty fourth of this month, and Hampshire 
will for the same reason be some days after it. I fear Col. 
Washington will be very hard pushed.” 

The other candidates were Thomas Bryan Martin, a 
nephew of the lord, and who had succeeded George W. 
Fairfax as his land agent; Hugh West, an early settler in 
the county; and Thomas Swearingen, who had kept a ferry 
over the Potomac River. Washington received 271, Martin 
270, West 199, and Swearingen 45 votes. While the year 
before he received the fewest votes and lost his election, he 
now appears at the head of the poll. He did not attend the 
election, but remained in camp. The next month an un- 
pleasant controversy arose as to the road which should be 
taken on the proposed expedition to the Ohio. Washington 
and the Virginians urged that the Braddock route should 
be followed, while General Forbes and the Pennsylvanians 
were in favor of cutting a new road by Ray’s Town, a place 
in Pennsylvania, named after a minister of that name, who 
lived in the vicinity. Colonel Bouquet was not pleased with 
his urgency, and wrote to General Forbes that he had “ con- 
sulted Col. Washington who has no idea of the difference 
between a party, and an army.” 

Forbes, on the 3d of August, replied, “that he had dis- 
covered by an unguarded letter from Washington the 
scheme of the Virginians against the new road,” and the 
next month told Bouquet to “ consult Washington, but not 
to follow his advice, as his conduct about the road was not 

VoL. xviL—19 
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that of a soldier.” The new road was begun and cut to 
Loyalhanna, within thirty-five miles of Fort Duquesne. 
Major Grant was in command of the troops in the advance. 
Notwithstanding the-unpleasant controversy with his su- 
perior officer as to cutting a new road, Washington, under 
date of July 20, wrote the following to the widow Custis: 
“We have begun our march for the Ohio. A courier is 
starting for Williamsburg, and I embrace the opportunity 
to send to one whose life is now inseparable from mine. 
Since that happy hour when we made our pledges to each 
other my thoughts have been continually going to you as 
another self.” 

The following letter was addressed to Miss Cary, of 
Hampton, then at Belvoir, visiting her sister, Mrs. George 
W. Fairfax : 

“Camp AT Fort ve aay gd | 
12th September, 1758. 

“ Dear Mapam,—Yesterday I was honored with your 
short but very agreeable favor of the first inst.—how joy- 
fully I catch at the happy occasion of renewing a corre- 
spondence which I feared was disrelished on your part, I 
leave to time that never failing expositor of all things—and 
to a monitor equally faithful in my own breast to testify. 
In silence I now express my joy. Silence, which, in some 
cases—I wish the present—speaks more intelligently than 
the sweetest eloquence. 

“Tf you allow that any honour can be derived from my 
opposition to our present system of management you de- 
stroy the merit of it entirely in me by attributing my anxiety 
to the animating prospect of possessing Mrs. Custis—when 
—I need not name it—guess yourself—Should not my own 
Honor and country’s welfare be the excitement? ’Tis true, 
I profess myself a votary of Love—I acknowledge that a 
lady is in the case—and further I confess that the lady is 
known to you.—Yes, madam, as well as she is to one who 
is too sensible of her charms to deny the Power whose In- 
fluence he feels and must ever submit to. I feel the force 
of her amiable beauties in the recollection of a thousand 
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tender passages that I could wish to obliterate, till I am bid 
to revive them,—but experience, alas! sadly reminds me 
how impossible this is,—and evinces an opinion which I 
have long entertained, that there is a Destiny, which has 
the sovereign control of our actions—not to be resisted by 
the strongest efforts of Human Nature. 

“You have drawn me, dear madam, or rather I have 
drawn myself, into an honest confession of a simple Fact 
—misconstrue not my meaning—doubt it not, nor expose 
it—The world has no business to know the object of my Love 
—declared in this manner to—you—when I want to conceal 
it. One thing above all things in this world I wish to know, 
and only one person of your acquaintance can solve me that 
or guess my meaning—but adieu to this till happier times, if 
I ever shall seethem. The hours at present are melancholy 
dull, neither the rugged toils of war, nor the gentler conflict 
of A—— A——’s is my choice. I dare believe, you are as 
happy as you say. I wish I was happy also. Mirth, good 
humor, ease of mind and—what else? Cannot fail to ren- 
der you so and consummate your wishes. 

“Tf one agreeable lady could almost wish herself a fine 
gentleman for the sake of another ; I apprehend, that many 
fine gentlemen will wish themselves finer e’er Mrs. Spots- 
wood is possest. She has already become a reigning toast 
in this camp; and many there are in it, who intend (fortune 
favoring) to make honourable scars speak the fullness of their 
merit and be a messenger of their Love to Her. 

“T cannot easily forgive the unseasonable haste of my 
last express, if he deprived me thereby of a single word you 
intended to add,—the time of the present messenger is, as 
the last might have been, entirely at your disposal. I can’t ex- 
pect to hear from my friends more than this once before the 
fate of the expedition will some how or other be determined. 
I therefore beg to know when you set out for Hampton and 
when you expect to return to Belvoir again—and I should 
be glad also to hear of your speedy departure, as I shall 
thereby hope for your return before I get down; the disap- 
pointment of seeing your family would give me much con- 
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cern.—From anything I can yet see ’tis hardly possible to 
say when we shall finish. I don’t think there is a probability 
of it till the middle of November. Your letter to Capt’n Gist 
I forwarded by a safe hand the moment it came to me. His 
answer shall be carefully transmitted. 

** Colonel Mercer, to whom I delivered your message and 
compliments, joins me very heartily in wishing you and the 
ladies of Belvoir the perfect enjoyment of every happiness 
this world affords. be assured that Iam, Dr madam, with 
the most unfeigned regard, yr most obedient and most 
oblig’d H’ble serv’t, 
“ G, WASHINGTON. 

‘“* N.B.—Many accidents happening (to use a vulgar saying) 
between the cup and the lip, I choose to make the exchange 
of carpets myself, since I find you will not do me the honour 
to accept mine.” 


While Miss Cary knew that he was engaged to Mrs. 
Custis, yet she had loved him, and answered this letter. To 
which he replied with great warmth of friendship. 


“Camp aT Ray’s Town 25th Sep’r 1758. 

“Dear Mapam: Do we still misunderstand the true 
meaning of each other’s letters? I think it must appear so, 
tho’ I would feign hope the contrary as I cannot speak 
plainer without but I’ll say no more and leave you 
to guess the rest. I am now furnished with News of a very 
interesting nature, I know it will affect you, but as you 
must hear it from others, I will state it myself. 

“The 12th past then, Major Grant with a chosen Detach- 
ment of 800 men march’d from our advanced post at Loyal 
Hanna against Fort Duquesne. On the night of the 13th 
he arrived at that place, or rather upon a hill near to it; 
from whence went a party and viewed the Works, made 
what observations they could and burnt a Log’d house not far 
from the Walls. Egg’d on rather than satisfied by this suc- 
cess, Major Grant must needs insult the Enemy next morn- 
ing by beating the Reveille in different places, in view, this 
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caus’d a great body of men to Sallie from the Fort, and an 
obstinate engagement to ensue, which was maintained on our 
Side with the utmost efforts that bravery could yield, till 
being overpower’d and quite surrounded they were obliged 
to Retreat with the loss of 22 officers killed, and 278 men 
besides wounded. This is a heavy blow to our affairs here, 
and a sad stroke upon my Regiment that has lost out of 8 
officers, and 168 that was in the Action, 6 out of the former 
Killed, and a 7th wounded. Among the Slain was our dear 
Major Lewis; this Gentleman, as the other officers also did, 
bravely fought while they had life, tho’ wounded in different 
places. Your old acquaintance Captain Bullet, who is the 
only officer of mine that came of untouched has acquired 
immortal honour in this engagement, by his gallant beha- 
viour and long continuance in the field of Action. It might 
be thought vanity in me to praise the behaviour of my own 
People, were I to deviate from the report of common Fame, 
but when you consider the loss they have sustained, and 
learn that every mouth resounds their praises, you will be- 
lieve me Impartial. What was the great end proposed by 
this attempt, or what will be the event of its failure, I can’t 
take upon me to determine; it appears however (from the 
best Acct’s) that the Enemy lost more men than we did in 
the engagement. Thus it is the Lives of the brave are 
often disposed of, but who is there that does not rather 
Envy than regret a Death that gives birth to Honour and 
Glorious memory. 

“T am extremely glad to find that M* Fairfax’ has escap’d 
the Dangers of the Siege at Louisbourg. .. . We shall give 
the expedition over as perhaps impracticable this season, 
and retire to the inhabitants condemn’d by the World and 
derided by our Friends. 

“T should think our time more agreeable spent, believe 


1 William Henry Fairfax upon his return from school, at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, was appointed by Governor Dinwiddie ensign in a Virginia 
regiment. He was then transferred to the 28th British Regulars, and was 
fatally wounded in 1759 at Quebec.—Neill’s “Fairfaxes of England 
and America.” Joel Munsell, Albany, 1868, p. 106. 
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me, in playing a part in Cato, with the company you men- 
tion, and myself doubly happy in being the Juba to such a 
Marcia as you must make." 

“Your agreeable Letter contain’d these words : ‘ My Sis- 
ters and Nancy Gist who neither of them expect to be here 
soon after our return from Town, desire you to accept their 
best compliments.’ Pray are these Ladies upon a Matrimo- 
nial Scheme. Is Miss Fairfax? to be transformed into that 
charming Domestic, a Martin, and Miss Cary to a Fa-re. 
What does Miss Gist turn to A. Cocke, that can’t be we 
have him here. One thing more and then have done. You 
ask if I am not tired nor never can be while the Lines are 
one Inch assunder to bring you in haste to the end of the 
Paper. Adieu, dear Madame, you will possibly hear some- 
thing of me or from me, before we shall meet I must beg 
the favour of you to make my compliments to Col. Cary* 
and the ladies with you and believe me that I am most 
unalterably.” 

On the 6th of January (0. 8.), 1759, in the presence of the 
Rev. David Mossom, of St. Peter’s Church, New Kent County, 
Martha Custis became the wife of George Washington, and 

1 The reference is to Addison’s tragedy of Cato. 

If the tradition is true that Colonel Cary was not willing that one of 
his daughters should marry Washington, how apposite these words in 
the play !— 

“ Juba. Thou virtuous maid: I’ll hasten to my troops. 


And in the shock of charging hosts, remember 
What glowing deeds should grace the man who hopes 
For Marcia’s love. 
Juba to all the bravery of a hero 
Adds softest love, and more than female sweetness; 
Juba might make the proudest of our sex, 
Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. 
Iucia. And why not Marcia? 
Marcia. While Cato lives, his daughter has no right 
To love or hate, but as his choice directs.” 

? Hannah Fairfax did not marry Thomas B. Martin, but Warner 
Washington. Miss Cary married Bryan, the eighth Lord Fairfax. Cap- 
tain Cocke was an officer of the expedition. 

5 His correspondent was now at her father’s in Hampton, Virginia. 
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for several years he lived at Mount Vernon attending to his 
plantations, and in the discharge of the social duties of a 
country gentleman. To a London correspondent, Richard 
Washington, under date of September 20, 1759, he wrote: 
“Tam now I believe fixed, at this seat, with an agreeable 
consort for life, and hope to find more happiness in return 
than I ever expected amidst a wide and bustling world. I 
thank you heartily for your affectionate wishes. Why wont 
you give me an occasion of congratulating you in the same 
manner ?” 

His diary for 1760 gives a fair account of his daily life. 
On the 2d of January Mrs. Washington is sick, and on the 
4th the physician, Rev. Charles Green, is sent for. On the 
5th, Mrs. Geo. W. Fairfax is at dinner, and on the 6th, Sun- 
day, with Mrs. Bassett, his wife’s sister, he attends church 
at Alexandria. On the 20th he visits Belvoir with Dr. 
Craik. In February, on Sunday, the 3d, he goes to church at 
Alexandria; on the 5th, Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax, and Doc- 
tor Laurie, dine at Mount Vernon; on the 7th he attends 
Mr. Craig’s funeral sermon at Alexandria, and on the 15th 
is at a ball in the same place; on the 25th he has dinner 
company, at which were present Lord Fairfax, Colonel George 
Fairfax and wife, Mr. Brian Fairfax, Colonel Carlyle, and 
the clergyman Charles Green and wife. On the 9th of April 
Doctor Laurie came drunk, and the next day Mrs. Wash- 
ington was blooded by Doctor Laurie, and stayed all night ; 
on the 15th called at Rev. Charles Green’s, and left Mrs. 
Washington, and on the 11th of May went with his wife to 
church. His home-life was quiet and orderly, and all in 
his employ were encouraged to industry. 

While particular in dress, he was not extravagant. He 
wrote to Richard Washington, of London, on October 20, 
1761: “On the other side is an inventory of clothes which 
I beg the favor of you to purchase for me... . As they 
are designed for wearing apparel for myself, I have com- 
mitted the choice of them to your fancy, having the best 
opinion of your taste. I want neither lace nor embroidery. 
Plain clothes, with a gold or silver button (if worn in genteel 
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dress) are all I desire. I have hitherto had my clothes made 
by one Charles Lawrence in Old Fish Street. But whether 
it be the fault of the tailor or the measure sent I cant say, 
but, certain it is my clothes have never fitted me well. I 
therefore leave the choice of the workmen to your care like- 
wise. I enclose a measure, and for a further insight I dont 
think it amiss to add that my stature is six feet, otherwise 
rather slender, than corpulent.” 

In 1768 his step-son, John Parke Custis, was about four- 
teen years of age, “ untainted in his morals and of innocent 
manners,” and Jonathan Boucher, the clergyman then set- 
tled in Caroline, Virginia, was requested to receive him as 
a pupil, and attend to the “ cultivation of his moral and in- 
tellectual powers,” and not teach him in any way different 
from other good scholars. 

In 1770 Boucher was rector of the church at Annapolis, 
Maryland, and young Custis continued with him. Under 
date of 16th of December, 1770, Washington wrote: “ Ac- 
cording to appointment Jacky Custis now returns to Annap- 
olis. His mind [is] a good deal released from Study and 
more than ever turned to Dogs, Horses, and Guns; indeed 
upon Dress and equipage which till of late, he has discov- 
ered little inclination of giving into. 

“‘T must beg the favour of you therefore to keep him close 
to those useful branches of Learning which he ought now 
to be acquainted with, and as much as possible under your 
own eye. ... The time of Life he is now advancing into 
requires the most friendly aid and Council (especially in 
such a place as Annapolis); otherwise the warmth of his 
own Passions, assisted by the bad example of other Youth, 
may prompt him to actions derogatory of Virtue & that 
Innocence of Manners which one could wish to preserve 
him in; For w’ch reason I would beg leave to request, that 
he may not be suffered to sleep from under your own Roof, 
unless it be at such places as you are sure he,can have no 
bad examples set him; nor allow him to be rambling about 
of Nights, in Company with those who do not care how 
debauched and vicious his Conduct may be.” 
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An admirable paternal letter, but Boucher, two days after 
its receipt, wrote that Jacky was too much under the influ- 
ence of a “ sensible, wild, volatile, idle & goodnatured” son 
of Mr. Sam. Galloway. ‘ You cannot conceive with w' 
delight Custis w’d listen to his droll Tales & Acct’s of his 
Pranks at School in England.” 

About the same time the stage-players were in town, 
young Galloway had a sister “ young and pretty.” Boucher 
added, “‘ Jack has a propensity to the Sex, which I am at a 
loss how to judge of, much more how to describe. I ob- 
serv’'d somewhat of a particular attention, exceeding bare 
civility to this Young Lady.” 

The step-children were a source of anxiety for several 
years. Martha, known as Patsy, was very delicate, and in 
June, 1773, died of convulsions. 

George W. Fairfax, with his wife, in 1773 went to Eng- 
land and never returned. Washington, as his agent, offered 
Belvoir for rent. 

In an account sent to George W. Fairfax, in 1774, are 
these charges: 


“June 29 To cash sent to the Annapolis printer 

advertising Belvoir, and sale of 

goods there £2. 8. 0. 
Aug'15 To Ditto, p’>d Wm. Copan putting 

your cypher (3 letters) on y* Pew 

in Pohick church at 5s a letter 15. 
October To Penns’a Gazette advert’g Belvoir 

to be let 6. 5. 
Nov’r 30 To an express to L’d Fairfax concern- 

ing his renting Belvoir 6. 0.” 


The new Pohick church was built in 1773, from plans 
drawn by Washington. In February of that year he bought 
a pew for G. W. Fairfax. In August, 1774, the initials G. 
W. F. were printed thereon, and were visible before the 
civil war. 

The quiet pursuits of a country gentleman at Mount 
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Vernon are about to end. In July, 1774, Washington pre- 
sided at a public meeting in Alexandria to remonstrate 
against the Boston Port Bill. In August he was appointed 
one of the Virginia delegates to the Congress expected in 
September to assemble in Philadelphia. Boucher, in his 
reminiscences, writes, “I happened to be going across the 
Potomac with my wife, and some other of our friends, 
exactly at the time that General Washington was crossing 
it on his way to the northward. . . . Some patriots in our 
boat huzzaed, and gave three cheers to the General as he 
passed us, while Mr. Addison and myself contented our- 
selves with pulling off our hats. The General—then only 
Colonel Washington—beckoned us to stop, as we did, just 
to shake us by the hand he said. His behavior to me was 
now as it had always been, polite and respectful. ... I 
foresaw and apprized him of much that since happened, in 
particular that there would certainly then be a civil war, 
and that the Americans would soon declare for indepen- 
dency. With more earnestness than was usual, he scouted 
my apprehensions, adding, and I believe with perfect sin- 
cerity, that if ever I heard of his joining in such measures 
I had his leave to set him down for every thing wicked.” 

As late as October, 1775, Washington wrote of the col- 
onies, “It is not the wish separately or collectively to set 
up for independence.” 

The second Congress, in May, 1775, assembled in Phila- 
delphia. The only delegate in the body in military uniform 
was Washington. There was a general opinion that to 
make him commander-in-chief of their forces would be to 
place “ the right man in the right place.” 





OWEN BIDDLE. 
BY HENRY D. BIDDLE. 


Owen Biddle was born in 1737, his brother Clement 
being three years his junior. Much has been written in 
regard to Clement Biddle; but of the life of his elder 
brother Owen no complete account has ever, so far as we are 
aware, been published. Allusions to and notices of him are 
to be found scattered through various publications, and it 
will be our effort to collect and arrange into one compact 
and connected whole such notices as have come under our 
observation, as well as briefly to record such facts as we 
are in possession of; so that it may be, in a measure, possi- 
ble to form some estimate of the man, and of the character 
of the services he rendered to his country at a most impor- 
tant period. 

He was a great-grandson of William and Sarah (Kempe) 
Biddle. William Biddle was one of the proprietors of West 
New Jersey. Much has also been written about him; suffice 
it here to say that the first deed granted by William Penn, 
Gawen Lawrie, Nicholas Lucas, and Edward Byllinge, for 
land in New Jersey to any purchaser, so far as yet ascer- 
tained, was that given for one-nineteenth part of West 
Jersey to William Biddle and Daniel Wills. It is dated 
January 23, 1676." 

Owen Biddle possessed a birthright membership in the 
Society of Friends. His early inclination appears to have 
been to the study of law. We have in our possession his 
copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries, the first edition pub- 
lished in this country. Whether he had any serious inten- 


1 This deed is now (1892) in the possession of Edward C. Biddle, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. 

2 This edition is in four volumes, with an additional volume as an 
Appendix, making five volumes in all. “ Printed for the Subscribers by 
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tion of taking up the law as a profession we know not. If 
so, the intention was soon abandoned. His predilections 
were for scientific pursuits. He married, September 29, 
1760, at twenty-three years of age, Sarah Parke, of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and for a short time carried on the 
clock- and watch-making business; but a few years before 
the breaking out of the Revolution he had engaged in the 
shipping and importing business. Their marriage was solem- 
nized in St. Michael’s and Zion Lutheran Church, and was 
by license. As they were both members, in good standing, 
of the Society of Friends, the reason of their being married 
in a Lutheran church is not known; but it does not appear 
that they thereby lost their right of membership in the 
Society. 

He was one of the signers, together with his brother 
Clement, of the Non-Importation Resolutions of the year 
1765. 

His scientific and mathematical attainments were of a 
high order. His youngest daughter, born in 1780, in a 
brief sketch of the family which she prepared at the re- 
quest of some of his descendants, writes of him as follows: 


“My dear father was a man of quick feelings and nervous tempera- 
ment; .. . of good natural abilities, improved by an acquaintance 
with the standard authors of that time; but his chief attention was 
directed in early life to mechanics and scientific subjects connected there- 
with, which led him by degrees to astronomical studies; and in these he 
continued to feel much interest. I remember the first Orrery which at 
that early day I had ever seen, was a simple one he constructed to give 
us some idea of the motion of the planets around the sun. In these, and 
some other pursuits, he was occasionally associated with Rittenhouse 
and other men of learning and science in the Philosophical Society, of 
which he continued a member through life; though the latter part of 
it was almost exclusively devoted to other subjects, . . . and led him 


Robert Bell, at the late Union Library in Third Street, Philadelphia, 
MDCCLXXI.” In each volume Owen Biddle has inscribed his name, 
1771; then follows that of his son, John Biddle, Jr., 1781; then that of 
his grandson, James C. Biddle, 1833; then that of his great-grandson, 
Henry D. Biddle, 1871; thus covering a period of one hundred years, 
and including four generations in lineal descent. 
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to turn his attention to the improvement of the youth in our religious 
society.” ! 


He had joined in early life a society called the Junto, 
which was a continuation of Franklin’s Junto; and in 
1763 he, together with Isaac Paschall, was appointed “to 
revise the laws and make a few alterations in them.” Non- 
resident members were admitted after the 30th of May, 
1766, when it lost its character as a club, and adopted the 
name of “The American Society for promoting and propa- 
gating Useful Knowledge.” Among the names of members 
we find those of Edmund Physick, Clement Biddle, Isaac 
and Moses Bartram, Nicholas Waln, and David Rittenhouse. 

As the aims of the Society were similar to those of the 
Philosophical Society, it was proposed to unite the two Soci- 
eties into one; and after considerable discussion, and some 
delays, the union took place in 1768, and thereafter was 
known as the American Philosophical Society, and the 
American Society ceased to exist. 

The year after the union of the societies, the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disc occurred, June 3, 1769; and the 
Society made preparations for its observation at three dif- 
ferent places,—in the State-House yard, at Norriton, and at 
Cape Henlopen; Mr. Biddle being assigned to the latter 
station ; and Rev. Dr. William Smith, provost of the College 
of Philadelphia, David Rittenhouse, and John Lukens, sur- 
veyor-general of the Province, at Norriton. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith writes,— 


“Our great discouragement at our first appointment, was the want of 
proper apparatus, especially good telescopes with micrometers. The 
generosity of our Provincial Assembly, soon removed a great part of this 
discouragement, not only by their vote to purchase one of the best re- 
flecting telescopes with a Dollond’s micrometer; but likewise by their 
subsequent donation of one hundred pounds (this was in sterling money 
$444); for erecting observatories, and defraying other incidental ex- 
penses. . . . An excellent reflecting telescope (though without a microm- 
eter); the property of the Library Company of Philadelphia, and to 
which institution it was a donation from the Hon. T. Penn,—the same 


* Manuscript of Mrs. Anne Tatum, 1842. 
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that had been used by Messrs. Mason and Dixon, when employed in 
settling the boundary lines of Pennsylvania and Maryland, was neces- 
sarily appropriated to the use of Mr. Owen Biddle, who was appointed 
by the Society to conduct the Observation of the Transit, near Cape 
Henlopen.” ? 


The observations of all the parties were successful, and 
are published with full details in the first volume of the 
Society’s Transactions. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith in his communication to the Philo- 
sophical Society on the 20th of July, 1770, added the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, 
Astronomer Royal of England.? 


“ GREENWICH, December 11th, 1769. 


“Mr. Maskelyne presents his compliments to Dr. Franklin, and shall 
be obliged to him when he writes to Philadelphia for enquiring of Mr. 
Owen Biddle what is the bearing, and what the absolute distance of 
Lewistown from the stone on Fenwick’s Isle in English miles; or else 
what is the difference of latitude and departure in English miles? He 
may also, if he pleases, acquaint Mr. Biddle, that the latitude of the 
Middle Point between Fenwick’s Isle and Chesapeake Bay, as found by 
Messrs. Mason and Dixon is 38°, 27’, 34’; and the length of a degree of 
latitude, as measured by them, is 68.886 statute miles. 

“ Mr. Maskelyne would also recommend it to Dr. Smith, and the Nor- 
riton observers, to settle the bearing and distance in English miles be- 
tween Norriton and the southernmost part of the city of Philadelphia, 
or else the State House square; as this will still further confirm the 
situation of the Norriton Observatory, by connecting it with Messrs. 
Mason and Dixon’s meridian line. 

“Mr. Maskelyne hopes the Pennsylvania observers will be so kind as 
to send us their observations of the transit of Mercury, which happened 
November 9th, if they were fortunate enough to see it; and any other 
observations they have made, which have not yet been sent here, tending 
to establish the difference of longitude.” 


And writing to Dr. Smith on December 26, 1769, he fur- 
ther says,— 


“T could wish the difference of meridian of Norriton and Philadel- 
phia could be determined by some measures and bearings, within one- 


1 Barton’s “ Life of David Rittenhouse,” pp. 167, 169. 
2“ Life of Rev. William Smith, D.D.,” by Horace Wemyss Smith, 
Vol. I. pp. 447-451. 
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fiftieth, or one-hundredth part of the whole; in order to connect your 
observations with those made at Philadelphia and the Capes of Dela- 
ware, as also to connect your observations of the longitude of Norriton 
with those made by Messrs. Mason and Dixon, in the course of measur- 
ing a degree of latitude. I hope to be favored with an account of your 
observations of the late transit of Mercury if you made any, and of the 
late eclipse of the moon. I shall be obliged to you for the continuance 
of your correspondence, and am Sir, yours, &c., 


““NEVIL MASKELYNE. 
“To Rev. Dr. SMITH.” 


On the 24th of June, 1778, just one week after the evac- 
uation of Philadelphia by the British army, David Ritten- 
house, Rev. Dr. Smith, John Lukens, and Owen Biddle 
were busied in making observations on an eclipse of the 
sun.’ 

There were in Philadelphia at that time several educated 
and scientific foreigners, who also engaged in astronomical 
observations; an extract of a letter from one follows, who, 
however, was not skilled in the use of the English language. 


“ PHILADA., June 80, 1779. 
“Dr. Sr 


“For to accomplish my purpose, I take the Honour in sending you, 
to your Insight, a calculation of the late celebrated Eclipse of the 
Moon, passed May the 29th. In case it should gain your applause, 
and finding it to be of any utility, you may communicate it to other 
‘respectable Members of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia ; which 
after perusal, you will please to deliver to Mr. David Deshler, and so 
likewise the calculation of the Eclipse of the Sun last year past, which 
I left to your Hands when there. ... 

“ Pray dear Sir! excuse me if my Performances should be found too 
much in a High German Dialect, which is particularly to attribute the 
want of English Mathematical Authors, for so to express myself ac- 
ceptably in that very term in Custom by this Nation... . 

“T am, Sir 
“Your most obed’t and humble Serv’t, 


“DANIEL FREEHART. 
“OweEN BIDDLE, Esquire.” 


It appears to have been a difficult task at that time to 
print a volume such as was the first of the Society’s Trans- 


1 Barton’s “ Life of David Rittenhouse,” p. 261. 
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actions. In August, 1769, a committee was appointed to 
attend to the matter, and a whole year elapsed before the 
astronomical papers were finished. The Society presented 
each member of the Assembly with a copy, together with 
an address, in which they state that 


“it will give satisfaction to the members of the honorable House to 
find that the Province which they represent can boast of the first Society, 
and the first publication of a volume of Transactions for the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge on this side of the Atlantic; a volume which 
is wholly American, in composition, printing and paper ; and which, we 
flatter ourselves, may not be thought altogether unworthy of the atten- 
tion of men of letters in the most improved parts of the world.” 


A number of the members of the Society, in the year 
1770, formed a “ Society for encouraging the culture of silk 
in Pennsylvania.” It was a favorite project of Benjamin 
Franklin, and although it proved a failure, some notice of 
it may be here given on account of Mr. Biddle’s connection 
with it. It was the first effort of the kind made in the 
northern portion of this country, although in the South it 
appears to have been attended with considerable success. 

Dr. Franklin, who was then in England, had written to 
Dr. Cadwalader Evans, 


“that if some provision were made by the Assembly for promoting the 
growth of mulberry trees in all parts of the province, the culture of silk 
might afterwards follow easily. . . . It is the happiest of all inventions 
for cloathing. Wool uses a good deal of land to produce it, which if 
employed in raising corn, would afford much more subsistence for man 
than mutton amounts to. . . . Mulberry trees may be planted in hedge 
rows, in walks or avenues, near a house, where nothing else is wanted to 
grow.” 


A petition dated the 2d of February, 1770, was sent to 
the Assembly, “‘ Signed in behalf, and by unanimous desire 
of the Society at their meeting, by Thomas Bond, V.P., and 
Samuel Rhoads, V.P.,” begging their aid in establishing 
a filature at Philadelphia; and a company was organized 
with the following managers and treasurer: Dr. Cadwalader 
Evans, Israel Pemberton, Benjamin Morgan, Moses Bartram, 
Dr. Francis Alison, Dr. William Smith, John Rhea, Samuel 
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Rhoads, Thomas Fisher, Owen Biddle, Henry Drinker, 
Robert Strettell Jones, Managers; Edward Penington, 
Treasurer. 

It appears to have been made a stock concern; subscrip- 
tions were made in aid of the Society by a majority of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Philadelphia, headed by 
Hon. John Penn, who subscribed £20, and William Allen 
and James Hamilton each £15. The total subscriptions 
amounted to about £900; and the Assembly afterwards 
voted £1000 towards the object. 

Premiums were given to those persons who raised the 
greatest quantity of cocoons; and a prize of £10 was given 
in 1771 to Joanna Ettwein, of Bethlehem, and another was 
awarded to Mrs. Susannah Wright, of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and from the silk woven from her cocoons a court 
dress was made for the Queen of England, which was pre- 
sented by Dr. Franklin, and samples of the same were de- 
posited in the Philadelphia Library. 

On the 5th of January, 1770, Mr. Biddle was elected one 
of the curators of the Philosophical Society; and on the 
18th of May of the same year, the Society appointed him, 
together with Mr. Joel Bailey and Richard Thomas, to take 
the courses and distances from New Castle Court-house to 
the State House Observatory, in the most careful and accu- 
rate manner, that the latitude and longitude of each might 
be determined; and at a meeting of the Society, held 23d 
of July, 1770, Mr. Biddle, in his account to the Society of 
the measurements he had made, read the following letter 
received by him from the Rev. Dr. Smith : 


“PHILADA., 23d July, 1770. 


“Dear Srr: Since you finished your measurement from New Castle 
Court-house to the Philadelphia Observatory in the State-house Square, 
the 58th vol. of the [Royal English] Philosophical Transactions has 
come to hand, containing the whole work of Messrs. Mason and Dixon; 
and it is with great pleasure I find, that the longitude of the middle 
point of the peninsula (and consequently of your Observatory at Lewes) 
in respect to Philadelphia, will come out almost entirely the same from 
their work as yours, altho’ obtained by different routes.” 

VoL. xv1.—20 
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The great interest which the Philosophical Society had 
manifested in the transit of Venus of 1769, and the suc- 
cess of the observations of the different committees ap- 
pointed to view it, were of great value to the Society in 
bringing it to the notice of European savants, and had the 
effect of resurrecting it from its comparatively languid and 
nearly moribund condition, and of infusing new life and 
vigor into it. 

On the Ist of January, 1773, Mr. Biddle was elected one 
of the secretaries of the Society; and on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1782, one of the councillors. On the 2d of March, 
1781, he delivered the annual oration before the Society ; it 
being one of a series,—the others having been delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Smith, Dr. B. Rush, David Rittenhouse, 
Timothy Matlack, and Dr. P. Bond. 

The work of the Society was mostly suspended during 
the Revolution. On the 5th of June, 1781, there was a 
special meeting to hear Mr. Biddle’s report of the situation 
of the Silk Society. He reported it to be a failure, and 
recommended that an Act of Assembly be sought for the 
transfer of the unexpended funds. A committee was there- 
upon appointed to draft the petition; and on the 15th of 
April, 1782, an Act of Assembly was passed “ transferring 
the monies and properties to the Philosophical Society, who 
are to be accountable and re-deliver the same, whenever a 
majority of the subscribers to the Silk Society shall request 
it, to revive their institution.” 

We have thus grouped together, and recorded in a brief 
manner, the leading facts in regard to his connection with 
the Philosophical Society, and will now return to the year 
1775. 

On January 23 of that year he was appointed a delegate 
to the Provincial Conference, held in Philadelphia, and in 
which the resolve of non-importing was confirmed, and the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures was urged, espe- 
cially that of saltpetre and gunpowder, “ inasmuch as there 
existed a great necessity for them, particularly in the Indian 
trade.” 
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Congress reassembled on the 10th of May, and General 
Washington was appointed commander of the army. The 
battle of Lexington had been fought on the 19th of April, 
and on the 17th of June that of Bunker Hill occurred. 

These stirring and eventful times inflamed the ardor and 
aroused the zeal of the brothers Biddle. Although edu- 
cated in the peaceable tenets of the Society of Friends, they 
both entered heart and soul into the impending contest. 
Owen remained at home engaged in public duties of a 
patriotic character, while Clement entered the army. 

A committee was appointed June 30, 1775, termed a Com- 
mittee of Safety for the province ; “ for raising Troops when 
they judged proper and necessity should require; . . . for 
paying and supplying them with necessaries while in actual 
service,” etc., and they were authorized to draw orders on 
the treasurer for the above purposes. Owen Biddle was 
appointed a member, and was very active and efficient in 
his discharge of the duties connected therewith. On July 
6 he was one of the committee for the construction of 
boats and machines for the defence of the river; on July 
14 he was ordered to procure four tons of grape-shot; on 
August 15 he produced an order from the City Committee 
for lead and flints they had in their possession; on August 
31 he was directed to procure for the use of the Board a 
“‘ Seal about the size of a Dollar, with a Cap of Liberty, and 
a motto, This is my right and I will defend it, inscribed with 
Pennsylvania, Committee of Safety, 1775 ;” and on the 7th 
of September he is desired to procure a rifle that will carry 
a half-pound ball, with a telescope sight. On June 1, 1776, 
he is requested to procure, properly assorted, three hundred 
tons of cannon-shot; and on the 8th of June, James and 
Owen Biddle are authorized to agree for a sufficient number 
of storehouses in Germantown, to contain the salt, saltpetre, 
and other articles belonging to the Province, that may be 
thought necessary to send there for their better security ; 
and finally, on August 7 he is desired to procure the neces- 
sary clothing for Col. Atlee’s battalion.’ 


1 For reference to the above, see Colonial Records (First Series), Vol. X. 
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A conference of the delegates from all the County Com- 
mittees was held at Philadelphia on the 18th of June, 1776, at 
Oarpenters’ Hall, to decide upon the mode of electing dele- 
gates to a Provincial Convention for the purpose of framing 
a new Constitution for Pennsylvania. Congress having 
recommended the formation of new State governments, this 
method of effecting the change, which was pursued in other 
States by a revolutionary convention, was determined upon, 
*“‘ for the express purpose of forming a new government for 
this Province, on the authority of the people only.” 

The convention was composed of eight members from the 
city of Philadelphia and from each county, all elected by 
the people; the delegates from Philadelphia being Benjamin 
Franklin, Frederick Kuhl, Owen Biddle, George Clymer, 
Timothy Matlack, James Cannon, George Schlosser, and 
David Rittenhouse. 

They assembled on the Lith of July, 1776, and continued 
in seasion until the 24¢h of September, when the new Con- 


stitution was promul gat 


Owen Biddie’s name is not attached to the Constitution. 
Neither is that Georges Olemer, It is known that Mr. 
Biddle sat, on the day roiog, in the Committee of 
Safety, and was bu« | cdwy paying off the members 
of the Convention. Whether in the hurry of business 


he neglected signing, or was opposed to some of its pro- 
visions, cannot now be ascertained from any accessible 


document. 
On July 6, 1776, at a meeting of the Committee of Safety, 


George Clymer, Chairman : 


“The President of the Congress this day sent the following Resolve 
of Congress, which is directed to be entered on the Minutes of this 
Board. 

“Tn Congress 5th July, 1776. 

Resolved, That copies of the Declaration be sent to the several As- 
semblies, Conventions, and Councils of Safety, and to the several Com- 
manding Officers of the Continental Troops, that it be proclaimed in 
each of the United States, and at the head of the Army. 

“ By order of Congress, 


(Signed) JOHN HANCOCK, Presd’t.” 
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“In consequence of the above Resolve, Letters were wrote to the 
Counties of Bucks, Chester, Northampton, Lancaster, and Berks, Inclos- 
ing a Copy of the said Declaration, requesting the same to be publish’d 
on Monday next, at the places where the Election for Delegates are to 
be held.” 


The following document appears, a bill for expenses in- 
curred in compliance with the instructions of Congress to 
transmit a copy of the Declaration of Independence to each 
of the places named; a photographic fac-simile of which 
we give: 


“The Committee of Safety 
“To Michael Kuhn, Dr. 


“To go as an Express to Chester County 4 days at 15. . £3. 0.0 


“To do do Lancaster County4days ... 38.0.0 
“To do do Potts Grove &., 8} days . . . 2.12.6 
“To do do Bucks County 4days, . ... 8.0.0 

£11.12.6 


“ Pay the above account being for services done by order of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, as per the above account. 
“OweEN BIDDLE, 
“10th July, 1776. 
“To JoHn Nixon, Esq. & others 
the Committee of Agco’ts.” 


The following is a letter from Major (afterwards General) 
Thomas Mifflin to Owen Biddle.” 


“CAMBRIDGE CAMP, 28th July, 1775. 
“ DEAR MR.: BIDDLE 
“You cannot oblige me more than by a Repetition of your last 
Favor, and may depend upon my Exertions to gratify you whenever a 
proper opportunity offers. 
‘“‘ Ever since we came into this Camp we have been employed in se- 
curing our Posts around the Enemy. Our works are near completed,— 


1 This document is in the possession of Edward C. Biddle, Esq. 

2 For this letter, and those which follow, we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Mrs. Neilson J. Ritter, of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, a 
daughter of the late John Biddle, Esq., and a great-granddaughter of 
Owen Biddle. They are selected from her large and important collection 
of family papers. 
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indeed they are already very formidable, and in my opinion impregnable 
to the Regulars in their present weak state. 

“Tf you look into Aitken’s Map of Boston Environs, you may be able 
to form an imperfect Idea of the two Camps. The Enemy are strongly 
posted on Bunker’s Hill—a Cockpit or Redoubt on the Crown—two in 
the Centre, and a strong Line at the foot of the Hill. Their out Centries 
are posted about two hundred and fifty yds. from the Bottom of the Hill. 
Our advanced Post is near the same place. The Centries not more than 
50 yds. from each other. Our works extend from Mystic River on the 
East, to Cambridge River, Roxbury & Dorchester Neck on the West. 
We have Winter Hill & Prospect Hill well secured with Redoubts, &c. 
—many works in the Intervals and on each River. By Deserters just 
come over to us we are informed that the Enemy have erected a Bomb 
Battery against our works on Prospect Hill & propose to open the Ball 
this Day, and that they have prepared a large Float to enter Cambridge 
River, & intend to burn this Town. These things are merely Gascon- 
ade, and if attempted to be put in execution cannot hurt us. They 
have already hardened our people by Bombarding Roxbury in vain; 
and plainly prove the want of strength to attempt our Lines by an 
approach. 

“The Post is just setting off which obliges me to close my Letter with- 
out giving you the Actions of this day, which may be a busy one. Your 
Letter has not been in my possession more than 15 minutes. Had Iread 
it sooner you should have had a Letter instead of this bare acknowledge- 
ment of its answer. Make my best Respects to Clemmy and your Fam- 


ily, & believe me to be 
“Your very sincere & att* Frd. 


“TT, MIFFLIN. 


“ Bunker’s Hill is One mile and a few perches from Prospect Hill. 
Within Cannon shot. A mile & a half to Winter’s Hill—The same.” 


On the 4th of March, 1777, the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil and the Assembly under the new Constitution met; and 
on the 13th of March they established a Board of War, and 
a Navy Board; the former consisting of nine persons, of 
whom Mr. Biddle was one. He was appointed President of 
the Board on the 13th of March, and acted as such for sev- 
eral months. The Committee of Safety was then dispensed 
with. 

On the 5th of May, Clement, who was with the army, 
writes to his brother as follows: 
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“HEAD QuARTERS, Morris Town, 


“DEAR OWEN May 5, 1777. 
“T should complain of your silence did I not know how much you 
are engaged... . 


“The affair at Danbury cost the enemy pretty dear. I think their loss 
must be 300 killed & wounded. We had destroyed ab‘ 1800 bbls. salt 
provisions, 2000 bus. grain, 6 or 8 Hhds. of Rum & Wine, 2 or 8 of 
Sugar, & 1600 Tents. The arrival of three Vessels to the Eastward much 
more than compensates our Loss in every article... . 

“Our Army begins to be very respectable, and in a few days our 
strength will be equal to the Enemy in the field. Our men are hearty, 
well clothed and provisioned, and in fine spirits—most have Tents and 
the whole will in a few days. ... 

“My presence here is necessary. I never will quit in dishonor, and 
am ready to render any service which my Country may require of me; 
but unless I am established on some footing better than at present, I 
cannot support it. . . . I never wish to withdraw myself from Danger 
while all around calls for the exertion of each individual. .. . 

“ With love to Sally & the children, 
“Tam, D* Owen, 
“Y* afft. Bro., 
“ CLEMENT BIDDLE.” 


By an Act of Assembly of the 13th of October, 1777 (the 
city then being occupied by the British), a body was created 
termed the Council of Safety, consisting of the Supreme 
Executive Council and nine other persons. Mr. Biddle was 
also a member of this body. This Council was dissolved 
December 6, 1777, by proclamation of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council. 

In June, 1777, he was appointed Deputy Commissioner 
of Forage. His brother Clement was then acting as Com- 
missary-General of Forage, and he became his deputy. 
The following document, stating the terms on which he 
was employed, appears; of which we give a photographic 


copy. 


“Terms proposed for Owen Biddle, Esqr. A.C.G. Forage at Philadel- 
phia for conducting the Business of the Department there. 
“1st. That he be allowed one Quarter per cent by the States on all 
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monies drawn by him, and expended in the district South West of the 
Delaware. 

“2d. That the same allowance be paid him by the Comy. Genl. of 
Forage to make up his Commissions, one half per cent. 

“$d. The usual commissions to,be paid him for purchases in his 
district of the City and County of Philadelphia. 
“4th. Necessary Assistants and Clerks to be allowed him. 
“5th. Office Rent to be paid by the States. 


“N.B.—The whole accounts of the Department to be transmitted to 
Philadelphia for Settlement at the Office there, by him or a deputy in 
the Office. 

“The Forage business being in great distress for want of a suitable Per- 
son to conduct it at Philadelphia; and not being able to procure a 
proper one for the purpose short of the above conditions. Iam under 
the necessity of engaging Mr. Biddle, fearing the want of his Services 
should bring distress upon the Army, and confusion creep into the De- 
partment. 


“Middle Brook, 1st April, 1779. 
“T confirm the within on my part. 


“Natu. GREENE, Q.M.G. 


“CLEMENT BIDDLE, C.G.F. 
“To OWEN BIDDLE, Esq. 
“A.C. G. F. 
“ Philadelphia.” 


Which document is endorsed on the back: “‘ The terms 
on which Major General Greene and C. Biddle employed 
me in the Forage department.” 

His cousin, Charles Biddle, who was then at sea, writes 
him as follows: 


“ MOLE, Feb’y 1, 1777. 

“Dear Siz 

“T was in hopes to have seen you by this time, but one accident 
or another has prevented me. I expect soon to see the Brig here. I 
long to have a Cruize in her. I cannot express the uneasiness I feel at 
being here at this time, but hope soon to be with you, tho’ I could make 
out exceeding well by staying here. Capt. Pickering in a Brig belong- 
ing to the State of Maryland, that fitted out at this place, cut out of the 
N. side of Jamaica a large ship and several small vessels. 

“T have sent you by Mr. Hunter to the amount of fifty dollars in 
small articles that must neat a great Profit, and will bring or send the 
remainder by the next good opportunity. As I write to none of the 
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monies drawn by him, and expended in the district South West-of the 
Delaware. 

‘2d. That the same allowance be paid him by the Comy. Genl. of 
Forage to make up his Commissions, one half per cent. 

“8d. The usual commissions to,be paid him for purchases in his 
district of the City and County of Philadelphia. 

“4th, Necessary Assistants and Clerks tu be allowed him. 

“Sth. Office Rent to be paid by the States. 


“N.B.—The whole accounts of the Department to be transmitted to 
Philadelphia for Settlement at the Office there, by him or a deputy in 
the Office. 

“The Forage business being in great distress for want of a suitable Per- 
son to conduct it at Philadelphia; and not being able to procure a 
proper one for the purpose short of the above conditions. I am under 
the necessity of engaging Mr. Biddle, fearing the want of his Services 
should bring distress upon the Army, and confusion creep into the De- 
partment. 

“Naru. GREENE, Q.M.G. 
“ Middle Brook, 1st April, 1779. 

“T confirm the within on my part. 

“ CLEMENT BIDDLE, C.G.F. 

“0 GweN Brippie, Esq. 

“A. C. G. F. 


* Philadelphia. 


Which document is endorsed on © wok: “ The terms 
on which Major General Greene and ©. THiddie employed 
me in the Forage department.” 

His cousin, Charles Biddle, who was then at sea, writes 


him as follows: 


* MoLE, Feb’y 1, 1777. 
“Deak SIR 
““T was in hopes to have seen you by this time, but one accident 
or another has prevented me. [ expect soon to see the Brig here. I 
long to have a Cruize in her. [ cannot express the uneasiness I feel at 
being here at this time, but hope soon to be with you, tho’ I could make 
ent exceeding well by staying here. Capt. Pickering in a Brig belong- 
ing to the State of Maryland, that fitted out at this place, cut out of the 
“ side of Jamaica a large ship and several! small vessels. 
i have sent you by Mr. Hunter to the amount of fifty dollars in 
smal! articles that must neat a great Profit, and will bring or send the 
remaivder by the next good opportunity. As I write to none of the 
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Family but you, please to give my affectionate love to them all, and 
believe me, 


“ (Memo. by Owen Biddle.) “Dr. Sir, 
Captain Biddle has remitted to me, “Your most afft kinsman, 
10 ps. Canvass, cost . ‘ £51.13.2 “ & humble Serv‘, 
1“ Linen » . . . 6. 29 “CHas. BIDDLE.” 

Twine . . 7" , ° - 1.17.6 

Pins & Needles, by Alex’r. Hunter, 18.15.- 
£78. 8.5 

“26 May, 1777. 


“OwEN BIDDLE.” 


Mr. Biddle also joined with eighty other merchants in 
becoming personally responsible for about two hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds for supplies for the army, without 
which assistance it could not have been retained in the field. 

The two following letters are in reference to the forage 
business : 

From Owen Biddle to Clement Biddle. 


“ PHILADA, 30% Nov’ 1779. 
“DEAR BROTHER 


“. . . Continental money goes on depreciating at a rapid rate. 
Hickory fire wood is at £90 per cord ; Flour £75 per hundred, and in many 
places in this State, Rye is at £12, Corn £10, Barley £8, Oats £5, Buck- 
wheat £6, per bushel. I see no prospect of the price reducing under 
the present situation of our funds. .. . 

“T am, your affectionate Brother 
“OwEN BIDDLE.” 


From Owen Biddle to Colonel Charles Pettit. 


“ PHILADA Decr 31" 1779. 
“Sir 


“ Agreeable to your Requisition I have endeavored to make out an 
Account of forage purchased in one year, which I have subjoined. It 
is chiefly taken from actual returns; and where returns have not been 
made, the quantity is rated rather under than to exceed what I believe 
to have been purchased. 

“Tt is not in my power to give you that satisfaction I could wish re- 
specting the proportions used in different seasons of the year; as many 
returns made into the office specify only the annual amount without dis- 
tinguishing the monthly purchases; but there is evidently more by near 
one third used during the winter than during the summer. The follow- 
ing account will differ from that which I rendered you the 21st. Inst., as 
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that was done hastily, which occasioned several returns to be overlooked, 
and some districts not taken into the account, but it will appear that I 
had not exaggerated the quantity in that estimate. 

“Tn the Eastern States the quantity of grain consumed is small com- 
pared with the quantity of Hay, occasioned by the use of oxen, which 
is an advantage worthy of note. 

“ An Account of Forage purchased and consumed in one year. 

Bus. Grain. Tons Hay. 





Purchased by Col. Finnie in Virginia ‘ ‘ . 88,085 327 
Purchased by Col. Hut, part in on and part 
in Pennsylvania . : * . 52,494 606 
In Western shore of Meryiend ‘ . . . 84,858 397 
“ Eastern do ‘ , . - 156,323 359 
“ Delaware. ‘ , ‘ ‘ . cs. « eee 700 
** Pennsylvania, viz., 
Philada. City and County . ‘ ; ; . 41,235 2,705 
Chester County . - ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 26,689 578 
Berks County . ‘ é ‘ . ‘ . 87,615 214 
Lancaster County . ': - 67,218 1,469 
Cumberland, York, and Bedford Cos. a . 48,413 752 
Northumberland County . = 10,075 315 
Northampton, and Bucks Cos. (eupposed to be, 
not having returns) , 60,000 600 
In New York State (supposed to be, not having re- 
turns) . - 100,000 1,000 
“ Jersey State (eupposed rn be, not hevten seturne) 120,000 1,500 
* Connecticut . K 4 ‘ i ; , - 28,081 4,237 
“ Rhode Island. . " . ‘ . . 3,923 1,808 
“ Massachusetts . . , ‘ ‘ 8,743 1,457 
“* New Hampshire (supposed) i 500 50 
“ Albany district, not included in the estimate for 
New York. ‘ . a “ ; . 7,815 333 
Total amount . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,003,957 19,407 


“ Out of this quantity of 1,003,957 Bushels of Corn and Grain, about 
fifty thousand should be deducted which is sent from Virginia and the 
Western shore of Maryland, to the head of Elk; and which is included 
in the quantity specified as purchased in Virginia and the Western 
shore of Maryland; also on the Eastern shore, which occasions it to be 
taken into the account. 

“T am with respect 
“Sir, y’ obed* & hble serv‘ 
“OWEN BIDDLE 
“ Ass* C. Gen! Forage. 
“Cou. CHARLES PETTIT 
“ A.Q.M. General.” 
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The celebrated Thomas Paine, author of “ Common 
Sense,” etc., when compelled to resign his commission as 
secretary to the Congressional Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, January 8, 1779, for publishing in the Pennsylvania 
Packet of January 2 and 5 of the same year two letters in 
regard to the supplies which Silas Deane and Beaumarchais 
professed to have purchased, which were really a present 
from the Court of France, became a clerk to Owen Biddle, 
and whilst in this position he still prosecuted his controversy 
with Deane. The next year (1780) he was appointed clerk 
to the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

Those members of the Society of Friends who had taken 
an active part in the Revolution were, after the war was 
over, denied their usual rights and privileges, and the 
Friends proceeded to disown them. On the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1781, the following persons met at the house of Samuel 
Wetherill: Isaac Howell, James Sloane, Robert Parrish, 
White Matlack, Samuel Wetherill, Owen Biddle, Moses 
Bartram, and Benjamin Say, and they organized a society 
of their own, which they entitled “ The Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, called by some Free Quakers, distinguishing us 
from those of our brethren who have disowned us.” 

The number of members was said to have been about 
one hundred, among whom were Christopher Marshall, 
Timothy Matlack, Joseph Stiles, Peter Thomson, John 
Claypoole, and John Eldridge. They started a subscription 
for the erection of a meeting-house, and with the fund 
thus raised purchased a lot of ground at the southwest 
corner of Arch and Fifth Streets, and erected the building 
still standing there, with the inscription in its gable end 
testifying to its having been “ Erected a.p. 1783. Of the 
Empire 8.” 

They also petitioned the Legislature for a lot of ground 
for burial purposes, and on the 26th of August, 1786, an 
act was passed vesting in the Free Quakers a lot on the 
west side of Fifth Street, between Prune and Spruce 
Streets. 

There had been a contest in 1774 between the governor 
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of Virginia and the authorities of Pennsylvania in regard 
to the boundary-line between the two States. The fort at 
Pittsburgh had been seized by orders of Lord Dunmore, he 
claiming it was within the Virginia boundary ; and troubles 
also arose with the Indians. On February 11, 1782, Owen 
Biddle was appointed to run the boundary-line between the 
two States, a work which he doubtless performed, though 
we have no record of it. 

His residence was Peel Hall, which occupied the site 
of the present Girard College, and which was burned 
during the British occupation of the city, and it has usually 
been supposed was destroyed in retaliation for his activity 
in the American service. But upon investigation this 
proves to be erroneous. The Peel Hall property, containing 
forty-five acres of land, was purchased June 7, 1742, by 
Oswald Peel, who doubtless erected the mansion-house, and 
from whom it derived its name. In 1765 Oswald Peel 
died, and his executors conveyed the same to Turbutt 
Francis, who the same year conveyed it to William Dowell. 
He died in 1768, and on the 17th of April, 1771, his widow 
conveyed the same to Andrew Doz, who, on the 1st of April, 
1775, conveyed it to Richard Penn. 

It was during the ownership of Richard Penn that the 
building was burned (in November, 1777), the excuse being 
that it served as a protection for the rebels in firing upon 
the British. 

On the 15th of February, 1779, Richard Penn, by his 
attorney, Tench Francis, conveyed the said forty-five acres, 
with the ruins of the mansion-house, to Owen Biddle, the 
deed reciting that 


“the capital Messuage called Peel Hall, with the outhouses, improve- 
ments and gardens, being now torn down, burnt, and almost destroyed ; 
and the tract or piece of land belonging thereunto being laid waste and 
opened to commons; the Fences which enclosed the same being taken 
away and destroyed; and the said Tench Francis, attorney for the said 
Richard Penn being mindful of the Trust in him reposed, thinking it 
most advantageous to the estate, and for the benefit of the said Richard 
Penn, to sell and dispose of the same; accordingly has contracted with 
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and sold the same to Owen Biddle for the consideration of Nine thou- 
sand three hundred and Eighty Seven pounds lawful money of Penn- 
sylvania,” ! 


The following letter is from George Lux, Esq. He had 
married Catharine, daughter of Edward Biddle, of Reading, 
Pa., and resided in Baltimore. Edward Biddle was a mem- 
ber of the Congresses of 1774 and 1775, but was unable to 
attend the latter Congress on account of ill health. He died 
September 5, 1779. 

“ BALTIMORE 25 December, 1779. 
“ DEAR SIR 

“T did myself the pleasure of writing you by General Thompson a 
few days ago. In the letter I mentioned several letters being forwarded 
to Mrs. Biddle, and I did not think at the time of writing it, that I 
should have so good an opportunity of sending it directly to Mrs. Biddle 
without troubling you. I must now beg the favour of you to forward to 
Reading the letter for Mrs. Biddle accompanying this. 


1 Among those Philadelphia property-holders who suffered loss by the 
British occupation, according to an appraisement made in 1782, were: 
“Richard Penn and Sarah Master’s estate, Northern Liberties, West, 
£4890,” which doubtless included this property. Richard Penn had 
married Mary, daughter of William and Mary Lawrence Masters, May 
21, 1772. 

As it may be of interest to continue the title to this property to its 
occupancy by Girard College, we add the following : 

Owen Biddle’s assignees, on the 9th of December, 1784, conveyed to 
James Starr the mansion-house and nineteen acres, being the easternmost 
part of the tract; and on the Ist of May, 1785, they conveyed the 
westernmost part (twenty-five and one-quarter acres) to Henry Chap- 
man. On the3d of November, 1792, Henry Chapman conveyed to John 
Mayo; and on the 1st of October, 1794, James Starr, and on the 22d of 
November, 1794, John Mayo conveyed the same unto Jeremiah and 
Richard Parker. The said Richard Parker died intestate and without 
issue February 26, 1818, leaving two brothers, Jeremiah and William 
Parker, and four sisters, Lydia, Sarah, Eleanor (Parker) Foulke, and 
Rebecca (Parker) Hallowell. Lydia Parker died December 5, 1823, 
unmarried and intestate; Jeremiah Parker died October 27, 1827, 
having devised all his real estate to his brother William; and on the 
6th of June, 1831, William Parker, Eleanor Foulke (widow), and John 
and Rebecca Hallowell conveyed the said messuage and forty-five acres 
of land to Stephen Girard for the consideration of thirty-five thousand 
dollars. 
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“This is forwarded by M*' Luther Martin, Attorney General for this 
State. I must request the favour of you, My dear Sir, to get both the 
plans of St. Peter’s & Christ churches, and send [them] down by him: 
let them be particularly specified, so as to be obvious to the meanest 
capacity, for we must have a good Church in this town, if possible. 
Any expence arising from employing a Draughtsman &c., I will readily 
pay you on demand, & knowing the sum by Mr Martin; he is requested 
to call on you for the plans.’ . . . Believe me to be 

“ Dear Sir 
“ Your Friend.& Serv‘ 
“ Gro Lux. 

“OwEN BIDDLE EsQ” 


We select from an extensive correspondence a few letters 
to and from Owen Biddle, chiefly relating to the perplexities 
and troubles which he encountered in conducting the busi- 
ness of the Forage Department. 


“ PHILAD, Octob’ 14" 1779. 

“DEAR CLEMMY 

“,. . . We had hopes that our Money would appreciate in consequence 
of the measures adopted by Congress, and a general wish prevailed for 
that purpose, and that ye prices of Forage would become more mod- 
erate and stationary. . . . Before I received your last letter I was con- 
vinced to ye contrary, & had made a formal application in writing for 
1,200,000 Dollars as necessary for the Immediate supply of the Army & 
Cattle, agreeable to the requisition of Mess™ Chaloner & White, besides 
what might be wanted for forming magazines. Since then our necessi- 
ties have increased beyond credibility, and for want of money we are 
obliged to decline the purchase of large quantities of Forage which has 
been offered for ready money, altho’ I am certain some disaster must 
happen for want of it... . This you may depend on—that I cannot 
furnish forage for the army agreeable to your expectation or the wants 


1In a memorandum-book of Owen Biddle, we find the following 
under date of January 18, 1780: “ John Folwell has had at different 
times the following sums of money for a model of Christ Church ; viz. 
185, 50, 60 and 200 dollars.” 

This, of course, is in Continental currency. 

In the same book, under date of May 31, 1780, he quotes the price of 
vegetables as follows: 

“Peas at market thisday . . . 30 dols. a half peck. 
Asparagus ce © se be a 
Cabbage plants. ° . from 15to 20 “ “ hundred. 
Butter. ‘ ° - from 8to12 “ “ pound. 
Radishes . . : .* * 
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of the army unless I am kept in cash to support the expences of the de- 
partment. . . . For heaven’s sake represent our situation, and obtain 
speedy and effectual advances of cash with which I will be answerable 
that you shall have a sufficiency of Forage, if it is to be had; but with- 
out I shall consider myself entirely freed from any obligation to provide 
for you. I would not have you consider this Letter as a matter of form, 
but substantially true, and to avert the distresses that must ensue, I do 
entreat your interposition. I am out of Forage (Grain, I mean), out of 
money, and I apply to you as my dernier resort, after other official appli- 
cations have failed. 

“Tam D* Brother 

“ Y* very affect® 
“OweEN BIDDLE, A.C.G.F. 
‘*To Cot. CLEMENT BIDDLE 
“Commiss’ Gen! Forage 
“ New Windsor.” 


Owen Biddle to Colonel Archibald Steel, A.C.G.F., 
Martinsburg. 

“ PHILAD* 3¢ March 1780. 
“SIR 

“. , . The very necessitous situation of the Public, for want of ways 
and means to provide suitably for the support of the several departments 
of the Army, makes me very unhappy, & I have no doubt but all those 
Gentlemen in power who have the management of our finances are 
equally distressed and much embarrassed ; at the same time that I feel for 
our own distressed situation, & have the greatest compassion for them, 
upon whom all our complaints for want of Money must center; and like 
Atlas, they have a world of difficulties to support. 

“ After premising thus much you will readily imagine that the subse- 
quent part of the Letter contains only an apology for not sending you 
the money you desire; as in truth, such has been my situation for 
several months past, that I have been obliged to borrow all the money I 
had credit for, to add to the little I received from the public, to pay the 
running expences of the office, and to answer some special Orders from 
my superiors in office. 

“T suppose you have been informed that General Schuyler, Gen! 
Mifflin & Col. Pickering are appointed by Congress to make a general 
new arrangement of the staff departments; to inquire into the conduct 
of all staff officers &c. &c. From this appointment Congress have great 
expectations of some useful reform, and that they will adopt such plans 
of economy, that the future supplies will be more adequate to the public 
expences. I long for these Gentlemen to enter upon business, in hopes 
I shall be delivered in some way from my present embarrassments, 
which are almost insupportable; but we cannot shrink from the burden 
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at this time with reputation to ourselves, nor without great inconveni- 
ence to the cause in which we are engaged. 

“T flatter myself these considerations will have the same influence 
upon us all; which will at least secure to us the approbation of our 
country ; that will be some compensation for the sacrifice we are daily 
making, both of our peace of mind & fortunes. 

“T am, 
“Your Obed! humble serv* 
“OWEN BIDDLE Ass‘ C.G.F.” 


From Major-General Arnold to Colonel Clement Biddle. 


“ PHILAD* March 11. 1780. 
“D= Sir 
“‘T have applied frequently of late to the Forrage Master for Hay & 
Oats for my Horses, and can obtain neither, and they are now starving. 
I must request that you will give orders that I may be supplied with 
Both. If there is no Oats in the Magazines, I will order some bought, 
provided you will pay for them, which will oblige 
“Sir, 
“Your most Hble serv‘ 
“B. ARNOLD MG’. 
“ COLONEL BIDDLE.” 


His brother Clement had for some time found that the 
duties connected with his office as Commissary-General of 
Forage were, principally from not being supplied with the 
requisite funds for making the necessary purchases, very 
harassing and laborious, and he was now desirous of 
retiring from this vexatious post in order that he might 
devote some attention to his private affairs, which had 
suffered from neglect. He writes to Owen as follows: 


“ MoRRISTOWN 18 March 1780. 
“DEAR OWEN 

“IT wish to retire from the perplexities & embarrassments in which 
my Office is involved, but we must act with caution to obtain as large 
supplies as possible towards discharging our Debts; and the Love I have 
for the Army & my country, prevents my taking any hasty measures to 
quit the service when I see my presence is both useful & necessary. 

“T must watch for the favorable moment to retreat, which I am more 
anxious to do on account of my numerous public Accounts which remain 
unsettled. 

‘‘ Without your continuance for some time I shall be involved in still 
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greater difficulties—therefore am much obliged by your determination 


not to quit me hastily. . . . I know that Gen. Greene thinks our ser- 
vices cannot be dispensed with, if he is obliged to continue. 
“Yr afft. Bro. 
“C. BIDDLE.” 


From Owen Biddle to Colonel Philip Marsteller, Lebanon, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 


“ PHILADELPHIA 18 July, 1780. 
“DEAR SIR 

“IT have spared no reasonable pains to obtain money for you, but 
without success. .. . 

“Your situation is deplorable but not singular; we all groan under 
public poverty, and wish devoutly to be relieved, but as yet cannot have 
our desires in any way; they will neither do without us, nor enable us 
to do forthem. I have wrote as spirited a representation of our case to 
be laid before General Greene as I was capable, & insisted upon some- 
thing decisive being done. If we are necessary to the Public, we ought 
to be supported ; if useless we ought to be discharged. One of those 
alternatives I have insisted upon. .. . 

“This morning Doctor Cochran came from General Washington’s 
Quarters; he informs us that Admiral Greaves, with six ships of the 
line & six frigates are arrived at New York, & that People who had 
come from N. York to Head Quarters say there has been another en- 
gagement between the combined fleets & the British in the West Indies, 
& that the latter has suffered considerably. This wants confirmation. 
We have no certain information of what is doing to the southward; 
only that most of the inhabitants of South Carolina had taken protec- 
tion from the enemy ; the simple sheep have foolishly leagued with the 
ravenous wolf; in consequence of which the militia in that State are 
ordered to turn out to defend themselves against the Rebels. This will 
probably be an active, bloody, and expensive campaign ; but I do not 
conceive it will terminate the war, as the pulse of all the combatants 
beats high with expectation of Victory ; and no disposition to submit 
to degrading terms which some of them must come to before there can 
be peace. 

“T am with regard 
“ Your obed* Serv‘ 
“OwEN BIDDLE. 

“Cou. PHILip MARSTELLER 

“D.C. G.F. 
“ Lebanon, Lancaster County.” 


The two following letters are from his brother Clement. 
VoL. xvi.—21 
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“Morris Town May 16, 1780. 
“DEAR OWEN 

“. .. The calls of the Treasury Board on the subject of Accounts 
finally decided me on resigning, that I might attend at Philada. by the 
1* of June. 

“ Accordingly I sent my resignation to Gen. Greene, & he sees the 
justice of my reasons, & approves of my retiring. I have wrote, & shall 
this day send my Letter to his Excellency, Gen' Washington, inform- 
ing of the reasons which obliged me to take this step. Although I think 
he wishes me not to leave him, I think he cannot object to it, & I expect 
to be with you before the end of the month. My next Letter will prob- 
ably inform you with some certainty when I shall leave this. 

“T really quit the Army with reluctance, asI wish to serve my coun- 
try ; and I prefer the Army to the City,—but I can now be of little ser- 
vice by remaining; my feelings are hurt on several accounts; and the 
extensive & diffused state of my private Accounts alarms me when I 
think of my Family, in case any accident should prevent my personal 
attention to settling them... . 


Sani dieae See et 


iii 
oe “C. BIDDLE.” 





“Morris Town May 18, 1780. 
“ DEAR OWEN 
“T have this morning received a very affectionate and friendly letter 
from Gen' Washington, which decides my leaving the Army, & shall 
set off in ten days, or perhaps sooner, for Philadelphia. 
“Tf you can engage a house that you think will suit me, you may now 
do so with certainty. 
“T am, D* Owen, 
“Yrs C. BIDDLE.” 


From Colonel Charles Pettit to Owen Biddle. 


“Sir. 
“T have just now rec‘ a letter from the Board of Treasury, of which 
the following is an extract. This Letter seems to be in answer to one 
I wrote them yesterday, in which I mentioned the application I made on 
your behalf the 20th July for 140,560 dollars, and the general estimate 
of Col. C. Biddle, presented the 16th June. But what I here give you 
is all they say upon the subject. 
“T am Sir, 
“Your most humble Serv‘. 
“Cus. PETTIT. 
“3. Augt. 1780. 
“OweEN BIDDLE Esqr.” 
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“TREASURY OFFICE, 


2 August 1780. 
“SIR 


“Your application dated the 31st. ultimo for Eight hundred and sixty 
thousand, two hundred and fifty-eight Dollars for the use of Col. A. 
Steel, William Cook, and J. Bennet, Deputies in the Forage Department, 
has been considered by the Board. It is not in the power of the Treas- 
ury to supply you at present, which renders it expedient to defer the 
requisite report in your favor.” 


In the month of July, 1780, General Nathaniel Greene 
resigned his position as quartermaster-general ; and Colonel 
Timothy Pickering was appointed, on the 5th of August, to 
succeed him. There was considerable delay in his arriving 
at head-quarters, which did not happen until the 30th of 
September; and numerous letters passed between the 
brothers on the subject. Clement writes on the 15th of 


September as follows : 
“Camp, Sept. 15, 1780. 
“ DEAR OWEN 

“‘T wrote by an Express which went yesterday, since which I have not 
much to add. 

‘As Col. Pickering was not arrived, and this day was the last on which 
our certificates had any validity by the Resolve of Congress of 23¢ 
ulto., Genl. Greene & myself waited on Gen' Washington, & repre- 
sented the case, which occasions much difficulty. An Express is gone off 
to hasten Col. Pickering to Camp, and the General is to give me a special 
power to give such certificates as are required for ten Days, or until Col. 
Pickering arrives. Nothing but the good of the Army and Service could 
induce me to act under such circumstances,—but from my attachment to 
them I must from my feelings and sentiments do all in my power till my 
successor arrives; and I earnestly pray it may be soon. 

“ With Becky’s & my Love to you all, 

“T remain, 
“Yr affect Bro. 
“C. BIDDLE.” 


“Camp TAPPAN, Septem. 21, 1780. 


“ DEAR OWEN 

“T wrote you a few days ago that Gen' Washington had gone to Dan- 
bury to an interview with the Count de Rochambeau, and the Army is 
commanded by Gen!’ Greene. 

“ Yesterday we removed from Kinderhook, about 8 miles back, to our 
old Camp at this place. 
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“The Troops have been frequently without beef, and I am sorry to 
see their supplies so short and uncertain. ... We are without news 
yet of Col. Pickering, but surely the General’s letter of the 16th must 
bring him up before this week is out. I am really anxious to get to 
Philadelphia with my Family. 

“T am D* Owen, with Becky’s & my love to the Family, 

“Your affect Bro. 
“C, BIDDLE.” 


It was this time, during the absence of Washington from 
the army, while on a visit to Count Rochambeau, at Hart- 
ford, which General Arnold selected to meet Major André, 
near Stony Point, for the purpose of making arrangements 
with him for delivering up West Point to the British. 

The following letters from his brother Clement and Geo. 
Lux follow: 

“Camp TAPPAN Sept. 26, 1780. 
“DEAR OWEN 

“General Arnold went off from West Point on board one of the Ene- 
my’s ships which lay below Stony Point; on Major André, the British 
D. Adjt. Gen]. being taken up by a party of militia, & a number of papers 
found on him, at Tarrytown ; which discovered a plot for delivering up 
the Fort on this day; but the change of wind prevented their Ships 
coming up, and Major André being secured, brought the affair to light, 
just as Gen]. Washington arrived at the Fort on his return from Hartford 
—but I have no further particulars yet. 

“The 1st Pennsylvania Brigade marched last night for West Point, 
& the whole Army are under arms; this probably was the destina- 
tion of the eight Regiments, supposed for Virginia, which I mentioned 
in the enclosed letter for you to communicate to Thos. Richardson. 

“T shall set off on Thursday, unless Gen' Washington should not 
arrive here to-morrow. 

“T hope to see you by the middle or latter end of next week, & am, 


“D' Owen, Y’ affect. Bro. 
“OC. BIDDLE.” 


“ BALTIMORE 17 Oct., 1780. 
(Wednesday) 

“Dear SiR 

“ .... Most people here were extremely shocked at General Ar- 
nold’s treachery, but I must confess I was not; for I have uniformly 
thought him capable of every villainy, ever since the year 1776. Poor 
Major Scull gave me such instances of his mal-practices as fixed him a 
Rascal in my opinion, which no subsequent action of gallantry on his 
part could ever eradicate. The poor Major constantly concluded every 
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letter from Canada with expressing his fears that Arnold’s treachery or 
rashness would be the ruin of our affairs in that quarter. 

“T am glad to hear of the spirit of vigor exercised by your Council in 
banishing old Franks and Billy Hamilton. I am no advocate for perse- 
cution, but it is certainly time to throw aside that lenity to the disaf- 
fected, which has been so constantly abused ; our State is too much so, but 
they have never had the enemy among them to arouse their feelings, nor 
discovered any active treason in a man of note... . 

“We are told that Genl. Gates will be speedily in Philada. in order to 
have a Court of Enquiry upon him for his behavior at the Battle of Cam- 
den. Ill-natured people freely express their suspicions of his being 
bribed,—but it is a very ungenerous thing. He is neither insatiably 
avaricious nor profusely extravagant (both of which Arnold was),—and 
therefore has not the proper foundation of corruption. I pity him ex- 
tremely, for he has lately lost his only son Bob, who died last week of a 
consumption ; poor Mrs. Gates is almost out of her senses, for she per- 
suaded her Husband to take command of the Southern army, which he 
at first intended to decline; so that she incessantly exclaims against 
herself for being the cause of his misfortune. It is said here Genl. 
Greene is to take command of the Southern army, which I hope will 
be the case; for Genl. Smallwood, though sensible and clever, has not 
alertness and activity enough in his composition for so important and 
complicated a command... . 

“Please to remember Kitty and me particularly and affectionately to 
Cousin Sally, Johnny, and the rest of your Family,—to Uncle John, 
your brother Clem. and his Lady, Gen' & Mrs. Wilkinson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Kitty is very well considering her situation. 

“T am, Dear Sir, 
“Yours affectionately, 


“Gro. Lux. 
“Owen BIDDLE, EsQr.” 


From Owen Biddle to Colonel Robert L. Hooper, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 


“PHILADA., Dec’r. 31, 1781. 
“Dear SIR 
“|. . Ihave sent by the return of the waggon one Barrel of Ma- 
deira Wine cont* 25 Gallons. Col. Marshall chose the Pipe for General 
Washington, Col. Pettit, Col. Biddle, and yourself, and I hope it will 
prove to your satisfaction. I am with great Esteem 
“Your friend and humble Serv‘ 
“OweEN BIDDLE. 
“To Cou. Rost. L. Hooper, JR. 
“D.Q.M.G., Easton.” 
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In 1782 the war was practically over, and during its con- 
tinuance Mr. Biddle had suffered much thereby in estate. 
Three of his vessels had been captured and destroyed by the 
enemy, and his losses otherwise appear to have been large.’ 
He had a family consisting of a wife and seven children; 
the eldest, a daughter, being then twenty-two years of age. 
These were not the days of large pensions. He was com- 
pelled to make an assignment for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, which he did, January 8, 1783, to James Bringhurst, 
Richard Wells, and John Field.? His property proved more 
than sufficient to satisfy his creditors, and after distribution 
had been made a small surplus remained. 

About this time he became melancholy and despondent.’ 
He viewed his past conduct—that of taking such an active 
part in the Revolution—not merely as blameworthy but as 
culpable ; and he was so much affected as to offer a paper of 
“acknowledgment” on the 30th of May, 1783, to the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. The minute made by the clerk 
for the occasion was: * A paper offered by Owen Biddle 


1 From his memorandum book : 

“‘ April 4, 1782. Capt. McNachton brought Jos. Hill’s protest of the 
loss of the Ship Minerva, Capt. Earle. 

“ May 2nd, 1782. This morning we received intelligence that a large 
fleet of outward bound vessels were mostly captured by a number of 
British frigates which are cruising off our capes; and that six inward 
bound had shared the same fate. Likewise by a person from New York, 
that a packet had arrived the 28th of last month, and that the current 
talk in New York was that she had brought an account that Great Britain 
had consented to acknowledge the independence of America. 

“ June 2nd, 1782. First day. Yesterday we received an account of 
further losses by sea, which leaves but little behind. We are brought 
nearly to that situation which is blessed, for having nothing to expect, 
we shall not be disappointed. 

“ The proceeds of the schooner Little Tom, and an adventure on board 
the brig Joanna, are both arrived in New York.” 

2 James Bringhurst and Richard Wells subsequently reassigned to 
John Biddle, Jr., and Thomas Stewardson. 

8’ His daughter, Mrs. Anne Tatum, says, “I have understood he was 
for a season unfit, from depression of spirits, to attend to the common 
concerns of life. . . . His indifference to the accumulation of wealth 
remained a striking feature of his character through life.” 
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being read, a degree of solemnity prevailed, in which the 
sympathy and satisfaction of the meeting were evident.” 
In this paper he says,— 


“T have been made sensible of my past deviations. . . . I was led into 
taking an active part in the late war, and joining in the measures which 
led thereto. I became instrumental, in some measure, to a series of 
public calamities and private distresses, the unavoidable consequences of 
war, which, through mercy, I have been favored to see, is contrary to 
the nature and precepts of the Gospel of our Lordgand Savior, Jesus 
Christ. A conduct so unguarded, and contrary to the peaceable princi- 
ples of Christianity has brought remorse and sorrow. . . . To be restored 
again to membership with you is the sincere and fervent desire of your 
friend, 

“OWEN BIDDLE.” 


This acknowledgment, offered at a time when he had, in 
the estimation of the major part of the community where 
he resided, rendered valuable and important services in the 
accomplishment of the independence of his country, and 
was therefore undoubtedly held in high esteem and honor, 
showed, we think, as much moral courage as was required 
of him when he threw off the Quaker yoke and entered so 
heartily into the war of the Revolution. It was an illustra- 
tion, and a conspicuous one, that in so doing he was actu- 
ated by lofty principle, and was determined to follow his 
conscientious convictions of what he deemed to be right and 
proper, however humiliating they might be, and regardless 
of the views and opinions of others. He was willing to re- 
linquish all the honor to which by his services he was en- 
titled, and to make public avowal that, on calm reflection, 
he was convinced he had erred and transgressed. We must 
respect and esteem a man who makes so open and candid a 
confession, even though we may think his judgment to have 
been mistaken. 

In a manuscript which he left (though there is no date to 
it), he says,— 


“In the course of my commercial affairs it has been my concern to 
promote things honest in the sight of men, and desirous to appear ap- 
proved in my own mind. . . . Towards the latter period of the time 
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which I continued in business, I was engaged in publick concerns greatly 
to my injury; and while in this station my affairs were unattended to in 
such a degree, that I could not wind up with that satisfaction which I 
could wish ; but believe that all things work together for good to those 
who love the Lord. I am encouraged to hope that these events will 
prove essentially beneficial to me and my posterity in the end.” 


Thereafter, for the remainder of his life, he was in close 
unanimity with Friends. It is believed by his descendants 
that he then d@troyed what papers he may have possessed 
regarding the Revolutionary War, as few of any importance 
have been discovered among his effects; and what docu- 
ments they do possess, relating to him, have been principally 
derived from other sources. 

In the year 1790 he published a tract’ on the propriety 
of establishing a boarding-school, which had the effect of 
drawing the attention of Friends to the subject; and in the 
Yearly Meeting for the year 1794, a large committee was 
appointed to take the subject into consideration, which 
finally resulted in the purchase of the farm of James Gib- 
bons, in Westtown Township, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania (about six hundred acres), for £6083 6s 8d, equal to 
$16,222.22. He was on the first committee appointed (Oct. 
3, 1794) to take charge of the school, and so remained until 
his death. The school was opened for the reception of - 
scholars in May, 1799 (the year of his decease), and has 
continued from that period to the present, educating numer- 
ous children of both sexes; the number of boarders having 
been, up to the year 1882, according to a statement published 
in a history of the school for that year, by Watson W. De- 


1 The full title of this tract is as follows: ‘Plan for a School, on an 
establishment similar to that of Ackworth, in Yorkshire, Great Britain ; 
varied to suit the circumstances of the Youth within the limits of the 
Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania and New Jersey: Introduced with the 
Sense of Friends in New England on the subject of Education, and an 
Account of some Schools in Great Britain; to which is added Observa- 
tions and Remarks, intended for the consideration of Friends. 

“ Philadelphia, 
“ Printed by Joseph Crukshank, 1790, 8vo.” 
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wees, four thousand nine hundred and thirty-one boys, and 
six thousand and seventy-five girls. 

In addition to the loss of property, he was on the 28th of 
September, 1793, bereaved of a daughter, who died of the 
yellow fever, aged thirty-two years; and in the next year, 
on the 16th of August, 1794, his wife expired at Downing- 
town, her native place, and was there interred. His own 
death occurred on Sunday, March 10, 1799, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. 

Notwithstanding the evening of his days was clouded, 
and his spirits depressed by affliction and trials, and with a 
large family to support and a scanty purse, he has never- 
theless left to his descendants a legacy more precious than 
gold,—the example of a chivalrous, conscientious, and un- 
tarnished life. 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS, CONTRIBUTORY TO A 
HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF PENN. 


BY J. HENRY LEA, FAIR HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 296.) 


DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WESTMINSTER. 1504 to 1750. 


1517—Will of Anthony Legh of psh. of St. Margarets, 
Westminster; Dated 1 october mvxvij, ix Hen. viij, Pro. 6 
ffeb. 1517; bequeathes (inter alia) to godson Antony penne 
xl s.—Reg. Wyks fo. 129. 


1538—Robert Pen; Will dated xxvj Sept. xxx Hen. viij; 
sons John and Anthony Exrs.; dau. Cecylly my Covent 
Seall of Abbey of Westminster & xx nobles & a ryng with 
a dyamond wch was hyr mothers & my best bedd & cou'lett ; 
dau. Elizabeth xx* & h* dau. Anne a Ryall; son William the 
bedd he lyeth on; sons John & Anthony Res. Legs. ; owes 
to m’ ffysher iiij s. but he saith that it is vj s. but I confesse 
but iiij s. & that is all the dettes I owe in the worlde; m* 
Subdean of the kyngs Chapell with all my fellows haue eu'y 
man a penny; Wit. m™ byrd, m’ barker, m* Radys, m" bury, 
m* Colman, m* Raffe of the vestry; Pro. xvj Oct. mvxxxviij 
by Exrs.—Reg. Bracy 66. 


1685—Probate on Will of Johanna Pen, late of parish of 
St. Margarets, Westminster, widow, granted 18 February 
1685 to Mary Wise, dau & sole Executrix named in the will. 
( Will filed but not Reg.)—Act Book, fo. 78. 


1698—Probate on Will of John Penn late of St. Marga- 
rets in the city of Westminster, granted 11 May 1698 to 
Robert Hater, the Executor named in the Will. ( Will filed 
but not Reg.)\—Act Book, fo. 87. 
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Other Names in Calendar of which no Notes were taken. 
1715—Ralph Penn Jan. Filed Act Bookfo. 63 


1720—Elizabeth Penn 2 Mar. “ * “ 106 

1739—William Penn May “ ” “ 95 

1740—John Penn May ” “ -. 
Admons. 

1614—William Penn Feb. Act Book, fo. 23 

1648—Joanna Penn T. Aug. ” “« 13 

16783—Gulielmus Penn Jan. ” “ 683 


1678—Peter Penn “ Reno.” (So entered in index.) 
1722—George Penn July Act Book, fo. 115 


“ Ad° et Ren°®” in Index Inv 84. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF WILTS. 


1630-1—Chri’ri’ Tucke ats Pen de Charleton. Compos 
Georgii Pen Sup.’ Admon. bonor. Bundle 29, no. 63. 


ARCHDEACONRY COURT OF LONDON. 1564 to 1719. 


1588—Richard Penn. 22 July Commissued for Admon. 
of goods of Richard Pen late of St. Andrew Wardropp, to 
Isabelle Pen his relict. Inv. Ex. sm. 58*\—Act Book, fo. 9. 


? An exhaustive search both by others and myself having failed to bring 
to light the documents referred to in the entry before given from this court 
(PENNA. MaG., Vol. XIV. p. 294) as “1628—George Penn of Brink- 
worth, Will,” it seems probable that this was an error, and the George 
above referred to is the one intended. No doubt identical with the George 
of Brinkworth, whose Admon. in 1632 has been already given.—P. C.C., 
Act Book, fo. 1885. 

2 The earlier indices of this important court, which date from 1368 
(with some chasms), were not examined. 
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1598—Thomas Penn. 26 Nov. 1593 Commission issued 
for Admon. of goods of Thomas (Humphrey first written ¢ in- 
terlined) Penn late of St. Botolph without Aldersgate, to Rose 
Penn his relict. Inv. Ex. summ iiij® vj" ij* x*.—Act Book, 
fo. 135. 


1639—Christian Penn of St. Andrew in Holborne, co. 
Middx., Widdowe, in good health; Will dated 6 Nov. 1628, 
4 Chas.; To kinswoman Sara Orchard £100 in 12 mos. yf 
shee bee then livinge, & all househ. stuffe & wearinge ap- 
parell &c.; kinsman Thomas Orchard, bro. of said Sara £5; 
goddau. Christian Kinge £10; Mrs. Susan Linsey wife of my 
Exr. a ring of gold of £3; Mr. William Linsey Res. Leg. & 
Exr.; Wit. Anthony ffish, William Studwy, Thomas flitz- 
hushe & John Comberford. Pro. 6 Nov. 1639 by Exr. (See 
pro. Act infra.)\—Reg. Book 8, fo. 310. 

6 Nov. 1639 Probate on will of Christiana Penn, widow, 
of St. James Clerkenwell, co. Middx., granted to William 
Linsey, the Exr. named in the will. Inv. Ex. 24" 14° 114— 
Act Book, fo. 45. 


1665—Robert Penn. 7 October 1665 Probate on Will 
of Robert Penn of St. Trinity, London, granted to Grace 
Certaine, the Executrix named in the will. (Will filed but 
not Reg.)—Act Book, fo. 136. 


1687—Samuel Penn. 4 Nov. Commission issued to Mary 
Penn, relict of Samuel Penn, late of St. Leonards Shore- 
ditch, London, deceased intestate, to admr. &c.—Act Book, 
n. f. 


1707—Elizabeth Penn ats Edis Ad° Jan. (No notes 
taken.)—Act Book, n. f. 


DEAN AND CHAPTER OF ST. PAUL’S. 1535 to 1725. 
1591—Agnes Penne, wyfe to Thomas Penne of Graies 
Jnne Lane & parishe of St. Andrewes, in Holborne, co. 
Middx., Late wief & Extrx. of Thos. Ensar of same parish 
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& Co., Late Citizen & Butcher of London, dec’d.; Lan- 
guishinge Weake & sicke in bodye; makes will with con- 
sent of husband Thomas Penne; Dated last Sept. 1691 33 
Eliz.; To be buried in Ch. or Chyd. of St. Andrews; sonne 
Thomas Ensar a peyer of best flaxen sheets, a flaxen table- 
cloth, Doz. best Napkyns, all my childbedd lynen & 2 golde 
Ringes whereof thone ys a Hooped or weddinge ringe & 
one other Ringe sett w™ a stone called a Cornelion, at age 
of xxj yeares; forgyve to George Ralfe half the debt he 
oweth to my husbande; Husband Thomas Penne Res. Leg. 
& sole Exr.; Wit. John nashe scr., margarett Hoddys 
wydowe, william walker. John Evans his marke, Confirmed 
by mee Thomas Penne; Pro. 2 Dec. 1591 by Exr. named in 
will.—Book B, fo. 361. 


1686—John Penn. 29 Dec. Commission issued for Admon. 
of estate of John Penn, late of St. Giles, Cripplegate, but 
dec’d. intestate, to his widow, Bridgitt Penn, &c.—Adm. Act 
Book, fo. 98. 


1718—John Penn. 3 Feb. 1717-8, Commission issued to 
Mary Penn, relict of John penn of precinct of purpool in 
parish of St. Andrews Holborn, co. Middx., to administer 
&c.—Act Book fo. 101. 


1722—Thomas Penn. 11 Apr. Commission issued to 
Elizabeth Penn relict of Thomas Penn of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate, to administer &e.—Act Book, fo. 147. 


SUNDRY GLEANINGS. 


1516—Will of William Scott of Busshey, co. Herts. ; 
Dated 17 Mar 1516, pro.—June 1516; son Richard Prin. 
Leg. & Exr. with John Hodell Anne Pen one heifer; daus 
of Jordan; dau Marion; wife; son John; Archdeaconry 
of St. Albans—Reg. Walingford fo. 162. 


1681— William Penn. Nov. 15 Commission issued to 
Ellinora Penne, Widow of William Penne, late of parish of 
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St. Sepulchre, London, decd intestate, to admr. &c. Com- 
missary of London.—Act Book 24, fo. 2. 


1706—Will of Bernard Lee of psh of Arberfild, co. 
Berks., yeoman, in reasonable health but well stricken in 
years; Dated 24 July 1701 13 Wm. 3, pro. 13 Apr 1706; 
wife Christian; daus. Ann, Mary, Elizabeth & Christian; 
sons Bernard & James; Wit. Edw: Penn, Susanna Standen, 
Margarett penn, John May, Phebe Knight. Adm. to son 
James & dau Christian (no Exr. being named), with bond 
of John Sale of Arborfeild, Clerk, & Henry Dame of Soning, 
yeoman in £1000. Dean of Sarum Filed Will. 


1721—Richard Penn. 22 May Commission issued to 
Richard penn father of Richard Penn, Junr., late of parish 
of St. Mary Rotherhith in co. Surrey, but in the merchant 
ship Le Cadogan at Newfoundland, deceased intestate, to 
admr. &c. Commisary Court Surrey.'—Act Book, fo. 92. 


FRIENDS’ RECORDS AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON, 
E. C. BRISTOL QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Births.” 


1701/2—1 mo. 9—Thomas Penn born at dwelling house 
of Thomas Callowhill son of William & Hannah Penn. 


1703—5 mo. 30—Hannah Margerita Penn born at Thomas 
Callowhills in James Parish, daughter of William and Han- 
nah Penn. | 


1704—9 mo. 7—Margaret Penn born at Thomas Callow- 
hills in James parish daughter of same. 


1705—11 mo. 17—Richard Penn born at Thomas Callow- 
hills son of same. 


1 This court, which was searched from its commencement in 1662 to 
1726, contains no other entries of the name of Penn than the above. 

? Marriages and burials of this Quarterly were not examined, and no 
doubt contain other entries. 
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FRIENDS’ RECORDS AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON, 
E. C. BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Births. 


1672—11 mo. 283—Gulielma Maria Penn, daughter of 
William & Gulielma Maria Penn, born at Rickmansworth, 
Herts. Upperside Mo. M. 


1673—12 mo. 28—William & Mary Penn, twins, children 
of William & Gulielma Maria Penn, born at Rickmansworth. 
Upperside M. M. 


1675—11 mo. 25—Springett Penn son of William & Guli- 
elma Maria Penn born at Walthamstow, Essex, parish of 
Rickmansworth. 

Marriages. 

1672—2 mo. 4—William Penn of Walthamstow, Essex, 
& Gulielma Maria Springett of Penn, married at Kings 
Charitywood, Herts. Upperside Mo. M. 


1688—5 mo. 30—Richard Dell of Chesham & Mary Penn, 
spinster, of Coleshill, Amersham parish, Herts., daughter 
of Thomas & Martha Penn of Adderbury, Oxon., married 
at Amersham, Upperside Mo. M. 


Burials. 
1672—1 mo. 17—Gulielma Maria Penn daughter of 


William and Gulielma Maria Penn of Rickmansworth, 
buried at Jordans, Upperside Mo. M. 


1674—3 mo. 15—William Penn gon of the same buried 
at Jordans, Giles Chalfont parish. 


1674—12 mo. 24—Margaret Penn daughter of the same 
buried at same place. . 


1689—9 mo. 20—Gulielma Maria Penn of Worminghurst, 
Sussex, but died at Hammersmith in Middx., daughter of 
same, buried at Jordans. 
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16983—12 mo. 23—Gulielma Maria Penn of Worming- 
hurst, Sussex, but died at Hoddesden, Herts., wife of Wil- 
liam Penn, buried at Jordans. 


1696—2 mo. 10—Springett Penn of Worminghurst, Sus- 
sex, but died at Lewes, Sussex, son of William and Gulielma 
Penn, buried at Jordans. 


1708—11 mo. 24—Hannah Penn died at Kensington, 
Middx., daughter of Wm. & Hannah Penn, buried at Tring, 
Upperside Mo. M. 


1718—5 mo. 30—(died) William Penn buried at Jordans 
6 mo. 5th. 1718. 


1726—6 mo. 20—Hannah Penn wife of William Penn 
buried at Jordans, Upperside Mo. M. 
MARRIAGE ALLEGATIONS, 1615 TO 1675, AT DIOCESAN 
REGISTRY, SARUM, WILTS. 


1628—last of October—Appared personally Robert walker 
of Sherret in parish of Pewsey, co. Wilts., husbandman, aged 


xxxiiij yeers & humbly craved License to marry with Elinor 
Penn of the same place spinster, aged xxx” yeers. 


1635—12 May—Appeared personally Edward keene of 
Blackeboreton, co. Oxon., yeoman, aged xxvij years, & hum- 
bly craved License to mary w™ Elinor Penn of Brinck- 
worth, co. Wilts., spinster, aged xxiiij years, & hath express 
consent of parents. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF WEST KINGTON, CO. WILTS., AT DIO- 
CESAN- REGISTRY, SARUM. 
1754—Nov. 27—Ann Penn buried. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF CASTLE CARY, CO. SOMERSET, AT DIO- 
CESAN REGISTRY, WELLS. 


1607—Julie xxjth. was marye Pen the wife of Walter Pen 
Buryed. 


1621—Julie—The xvjth. daye was Walter Pen buried. 
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REGISTER OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN, TAUNTON, SOMER- 
SET.! 


Christenings. 


1589—Nov.—Johane the daughter of Richard Penn 8 
daie. 


1592—Jan.—Katherine Daughter of Richard Penn 28 
daie. 
Buriynges. 
1615—ffeb.—Robert Peen 7. 


REGISTER OF FROME, SOMERSET.’ 
1629—Nov. 30—Steeven Peene sepultus. 


REGISTER OF MELKSHAM, WILTS. 
Baptisms. 


1666—Sarah ye daughter of Thomas Pen baptized Dec. 
22. 


1669—Hester the daughter of Thomas Penn Baptized 
Octob : 9th. 


1672—(no.)—35—John the sonn of Thomas Pen baptized 
Jan. 24th. 


1675—(no.)—26—Joan the daughter of Thomas Penn 
february 12. 
Marriages. 
1692—Richard Joanes & Sarah penn botht of this parish 
May the 7. 
Burials. 
1678—Jone Penn widow Buried October 27. 


1692—Thomas Penn December 27. 


1 Searched from 1558 to 1656 inclusive. 

? Searched from 1558 to 1653. 

> Examined from commencement, 1568, to 1750 inclusive. 
VoL. xv1.—22 
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REGISTER OF ST. DUNSTAN-IN-EAST, STEPNEY, LONDON.! 
| | Baptisms. 

1615—July 30—James sonn of william Pen of wapinge 
wale of ix daies ould. 





1619—July 11—William sonne of William Penne of 
Wappynwall smyth & Martha his wife ten days old. 







—Sept. 15—Abigall daughter of Roger Penne of Wap- 
pingwall smyth & anne his wife, 4 days old. 








1624—July 18—Henry sonn of Roger Penne of Shadwell 
smith & Agnes his wife. 








1627—Apr. 18—William sonn of Roger Penne of White- 
horse streete smith & Anne his wife at 8 days. 








1629—May 18—Sara daughter of Roger Penne of White- 
horse street smith and Agnes ux. at 7 days. 











1632—Apr. 20—George sonn of Roger Penn of White- 
horse street smith & Anne ux. at 4 days. 


1633—Jan. 31—Edward sonn of George Penne of Prusons 
Iland shipwright & Marg* 4 days. 








1636—June 8—John sonn of George Penne of Prusons 
Iland shipwright & Margaret ux. 3 days. 








REGISTER OF ST. THOMAS, SARUM, WILTS.’ 
1610—Sept.—Tamson Pen 15. (Buried.) 

















? The very voluminous registers of this large and important parish 
were examined for baptisms and marriages, from their beginning, in 
1568, to 1609, and for baptisms alone to 1638, the above names being all 
the Penns found in this portion of the registers. 

* Vol. I. of register, from 1571 to 1653, examined,—the above being 
the only entry of the name of Penn found. 
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REGISTER OF ST. MARTIN’S, SARUM, WILTS.' 
Baptisms. 
1602—May 23—William Pen filig Nicholas Pen. 


—ffeb. 11—Thomas Pen filig Richard Pen. 
(Chasm 1604-1630.) 


Marriages. 
1580—Nov. 13—william Pen dux’ Elizabeth Rowland vge. 


1582—May 12—John Pen duxit Alis michell vid. 


1598—May 24—Nicholas Pen duxit Alis Cholles. 
(Chasm 1607-1630.) 


Burials. 
1579—Sept. 20—Annis Pen vxor John Pen. 


—Oct. 2—John Pen maritg Agnis Pen. 
1581—may 16—Elinor Penne filia John penne. 
—Sept. 29—Annys Penn vxor william Pen. 
1588—may 29—Jone Pen filia John Pen. 
1602—Maye 26—william Pen filig Nicholas Pen. 


1604—Aug. 7.—Annis Pen filia Nicholas Pen. 
(Chasm 1604-1630.) 


REGISTER OF ST. EDMUNDS, SARUM, WILTS.’ 
Baptisms. 
1580—Nov. 5—Katherine daughter to wyllim penne. 


1591—June 6—John sonn to wyllm Penne. 


1 Vol. I. of registers, from 1559 to 1658. Vol. II. searched from 1653 
to 1681, but no further Penn entries found. 

? Vol. I. of registers contains baptisms and marriages from 1560, and 
burials from 1559 to 1653 inclusive. 
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1593—Dec. 19—wyllyams D: to wyllym Penne. 

1596—Aug. 27—wyllym Penne ye son of wyillym Penne. 

1618—Jan. 31—willm 8: to Stephen penne shoemaker. 
Weddings. 

1567—July 21—John Darbye & margaret Penne. 

1571—Jan. 283—Davye Johnsson & margaret Penne. 

1580—Nov. 27—John Penne & Agnis maleye. 

1582—Jan. 22—Thomas penne & Tomson okeford. 

1584—July 14—wyllym Oallyver & mercy Penn. 

1589—Nov. 3—Anthonye penne & Jone Abbyat. 

1602—Sept. 9—John Browne & Tompson penne. 
Buryals. 

1580—Sept. 13—Jane Penne. 

—Sept. 24—Henry Penne. 

1595—marche 24—wyllyam Penne. 

1596—March 31—Jone Penn. 

1604—May 29—willmas Penne d: to willm Penne. 

—June 8—William Penne the Son of John Penne. 


REGISTER OF ST. THOMAS, BRISTOL. 


1621—Aprill 23—Willm Pen sonn of gilles penn. (Bap- 
tized.") 


1 This most important entry of the baptism of Admiral Penn, father 
of the founder, I owe to the courtesy of my esteemed friend and corre- 
spondent, Rev. Charles H. Pope, of Kennebunkport, Me., who found it 
while engaged in a research on his own family. He adds, “It seems to 
me there were other Penn entries at St. Thomas, though I cannot affirm 
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BRISTOL DEEDS IN POSSESSION OF THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

1661—Indenture made 26 June, 1661, 13 Chas. IT, between 
Thomas Callowhill of Bristoll, Button Maker sonn & heir 
of John Callowhill, late of said City, Gent., deceased, of the 
first part, and Dennis Hollister of the same, Grocer, Thomas 
Speed of the same, Merchant, Walter Clement of Alveston, 
co. Glouc., Gent., & Thomas Goldney of the same City, 
Grocer :—Witnesseth, that in consideration that a marriage 
had been had between the said Thomas Callowhill & Hanna 
his wife, one of the daughters of the said Dennis Hollister, 
& for a provision of livelyhood for the said Hanna in case she 
survive the said Thomas & for preferment of such children 
as it shall please God to send said Thomas & Hanna &c, 
said Thomas Callowhill is to deed certain properties to the 
parties of the second part in trust & &c. 

1682—Indenture made 25 Jan. 1682, 30 Chas, IT (sic), be- 
tween Simon Clement of the City of Bristoll, Merchant, & 
Mary his wife, of the first part, and Thomas Callowhill, 
Linendraper, & Thomas Jordan, Grocer, both of the same 
City, of the second part—In consideration of 5s. paid to 
said Simon Clement he sells to said Thos Callowhill & Thos 
Jordan all that one third part of the corner house in St. 
Mary Port street adjoyning to High street in said Bristoll, 
now in tenure of said Thomas Jordan for terme of one 
whole year, to only intent that said Thomas Callowhill & 
Thomas Jordan may accept & take a tenant &c. 

1711—Indenture made 27 Nov. 10 Anne, between Thomas 
Callowhill of City of Bristol, Linnen Draper, & Hanna his 
wife of the one part, & Charles Harford of same City, mer- 
chant, & Richard Champion of said City, merchant, of the 
other part—whereas, by an Indent. quinque ptite made be- 
tween the said Thomas Callowhill & Hanna his wife of the 
first part, Thomas Jordan of same, Grocer, & Lydia his wife 


it.” The registers of this parish date from 1552 for baptisms, 1553 for 
burials, and 1558 for marriages, and seem well worthy a careful exami- 
nation. 
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of the second part, Simon Clement of same, Merchant, & 
Mary his wife of the third part, Phebe Hollister of same, 
Spinster, of the fourth part (which said Hanna, Lydia, 
Mary & Phebe were daughters & coheirs of Dennis Hollis- 
ter, late of said city, Grocer, dec’d.), & Walter Clement of 
Alveston, co. Glouc., Gent., & Nathaniel Haggatt of Bristoll 
afsd., Esq., of the fifth part & &c.' 


? These valuable deeds give us the first clue, as far as the writer is 
aware, to the name and parentage of the mother of Hannah Callowhill, 
the second wife of the founder, and likewise supply us with the name 
of her paternal grandfather, John Callowhill, also unknown hitherto. 
The writer’s examination of these interesting volumes was very hasty, 
as his time was limited. No doubt some Philadelphia antiquary, with 
leisure to scan thoroughly every document, may find much more to 
repay his search. 
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CHRISTOPHER LUDWIG, BAKER-GENERAL IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE. REV- 
OLUTIONARY WAR. 


Christopher Ludwig (sometimes spelled Ludwick) was 
born of Lutheran parents, October 17, 1720, at Giessen, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany. His father was a baker, in 
which business the son was instructed, after having received 
a limited education at the parish school. At the age of sev- 
enteen years he enlisted as a private soldier, and participated 
in the war carried on by Austria and Turkey between 1737 
and 1740. After the war he returned to Vienna, and from 
thence went to Prague, where he endured all the distresses 
of a seventeen weeks’ siege, and after the surrender of the 
city to the French, in November of 1741, he enlisted in the 
army of the King of Prussia. 

Upon the return of peace he travelled to London, where 
he entered himself as baker on board the “ Duke of Cum- 
berland,” East Indiaman, commanded by Admiral Bos- 
cawen. In 1745 he returned to London, and set out for 
Germany to visit his father, who he found had died during 
his absence in India. He returned to England, and between 
the years 1745 and 1752 made voyages to Holland, Ireland, 
and the West Indies as a common sailor. In 1753 he em- 
barked for Philadelphia, and after a brief sojourn returned 
to London, where he devoted nine months in learning the 
confectioner’s business and the making of gingerbread. 
Procuring a stock of gingerbread prints, he returned to 
Philadelphia in 1754 and set up the business of a family 
and gingerbread baker in Letitia Court, which, by industry 
and strict attention, prospered. 

In the year 1774 he felt, with a great majority of the peo- 
ple of America, the impulse of that spirit of liberty which led 
them to oppose, first by petitions and afterwards by arms, 
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the attempt of Great Britain to subjugate her American 
colonies. He was possessed at that time of nine houses 
in the city, a farm near Germantown, and three thousand 
five hundred pounds at interest, all of which he was willing 
to stake, with his life, in defence of the rights of his adopted 
country. 

He was elected one of the Provincial Deputies, July 
15, 1774; a delegate to the Provincial Convention of Janu- 
ary 23-28, 1775, and to the Provincial Conference of June 
18, 1776, which met in Carpenters’ Hall. In one of these 
conventions it was proposed by General Mifflin to open a 
private subscription for the purchase of fire-arms. Consid- 
erable opposition was made to the proposition, whereupon 
Mr. Ludwig addressed the chair in the following laconic 
speech, which he delivered in broken English : “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am but a poor gingerbread baker, but put my name 
down for two hundred pounds.” 

In the summer of 1776 he entered the army as a volun- 
teer, and was sent to the Flying Camp, where he animated 
his associates with the love of liberty by his example and 
conversation. 

With the consent of his commanding officer, he visited 
the camp of the Hessian contingent on Staten Island, in the 
character of a deserter, and was instrumental in inducing 
some of the soldiers to desert by his captivating descriptions 
of the affluence and independence of their former country- 
men in the German counties of Pennsylvania. He escaped 
from the camp without detection or suspicion. 

In the spring of 1777 he was appointed by Congress 
Baker-General of the army : 


In Congress, May 3d, 1777. 


“ Resolved, That Christopher Ludwick be, and is hereby appointed 
Superintendent of Bakers and Director of Baking in the army of the 
United States; and that he shall have power to engage, and by permis- 
sion of the Commander-in-Chief, or officer commanding at any principal 
post, all persons to be employed in his business, and to regulate their 
pay, making proper report of his proceedings, and using his best en- 
deavors to rectify all abuses in the article of bread: 
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“That no person be permitted to exercise the trade of baker in the 
said army without such license; and that he receive for his services 
herein, an allowance of 75 dollars a month and two rations a day.” 


When he was notified of his appointment by the commit- 
tee of Congress, they proposed that for every pound of flour 
he should furnish the army with a pound of bread. “ No, 
gentlemen,” said he, “I will not accept of your commission 
upon any such terms. I do not wish to grow rich by the 
war: Ihave money enough. I will furnish one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds of bread for every hundred pounds of 
flour you put into my hands.” The committee were igno- 
rant of the increase of weight which flour acquires by the 
addition of water and leaven. 

Finding some difficulty in obtaining a number of jour- 
neymen bakers, owing to most of them being engaged in 
the militia service, on June 28, 1777, Congress ordered— 


“That Mr. Ludwig apply to the Supreme Executive Council of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and that it be recommended to the said Council 
to furnish him with such a number of journeymen bakers out of the 
Militia employed in the service of the Continent as he may want.” 


From the date of his appointment all complaints of the 
bad quality of bread in the army ceased, nor was any move- 
ment delayed from the want of that necessary article of 
food. After the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis, he baked 
six thousand pounds of bread for his army, by order of 
General Washington. 

In his intercourse with the officers of the army he was 
blunt, but never offensive in his manners. His eccen- 
tric turns of thought and expression, his pleasant anec- 
dotes, and, above all, a general conviction of the ardor and 
sincerity of his patriotism, always made him a welcome 
visitor. A handsome china punch-bowl, which he brought 
from Canton in 1745, was well known for the toast he 
always gave when he drank out of it: 


“ Health and long life 
To Christopher Ludwick and his wife.” 
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At the close of the war he returned and settled on his 
farm near Germantown, which had been plundered by the 
British army on their march to Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing certificate, which he had framed and hung in his parlor, 
to a large degree reconciled him to his losses : 


“T have known Christopher Ludwick from an early period in the 
war, and have every reason to believe, as well as from observation as 
information, that he has been a true and faithful servant to the public ; 
that he has detected and exposed many impositions, which were at- 
tempted to be practised by others in his department; that he had been 
the cause of much saving in many respects; and that his deportment 
in public life, has afforded unquestionable proofs of his integrity and 
worth. 

“ With respect to his personal losses, I have no personal knowledge, 
but have heard that he has suffered from his zeal in the cause of his 
country. 

“GEO. WASHINGTON. 

** April 25, 1785.” 


During the yellow-fever epidemic in 1798, Mr. Ludwig 
volunteered his services in the bake-house of Frederick 
Fraley, to assist in making bread for distribution among 
the poor. 

Christopher Ludwig died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1801, 
and with his wife, Catharine England, a widow, whom he 
married in 1755, is buried in the Lutheran graveyard, 
Germantown. The following epitaph is inscribed on their 


tombstone : 
In Memory of 
CHRISTOPHER LUDWICK, 
and of his wife 
CATHARINE. 
She died at Germantown the 21st September, 1796 
Aged eighty years and five months; 
He died at Philadelphia the 17th June, 1801, 
Aged eighty years and nine months. 





He was born at Giessen in Hesse D’Armstadt, in Germany, 
And learned the Baker’s trade and business ; 
In his early life he was a Soldier and Sailor, and visited the 
East and West Indies; 
In the year 1775, he came and settled at Philadelphia, 
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And by his industry at his trade and business, 
Acquired a handsome competency, part of which he devoted 
To the service of his adopted country in the contest 
For the Independence of America; 

Was appointed Baker General to the Army, 

And for faithful services received a written testimony 
From the Commander in Chief 
General Washington. 

On every occasion his zeal for the relief of the oppressed 
Was manifest; and by his last will, 

Education of the children of the poor of all denominations, 
gratis. 

He lived and died 
Respected for his integrity and public spirit, 

By all who knew him. 

Reader, such was Ludwick. 

Art thou poor, Venerate his character. 

Art thou rich, Imitate his example. 


Possessed of a comfortable estate, he dispensed his chari- 
ties with discrimination and delicacy, and the same just and 
charitable disposition which governed his actions in life 
manifested itself in an eminent degree in his will. After 
bequeathing various family legacies, he gives five hundred 
pounds in equal shares to the German Reformed Church, in 
Philadelphia; the German Society, of which he had been a 
Director from 1770-1774 and 1776-1781, and Vice-President 
for the years 1775 and 1782; the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and the Lutheran church at Beggarstown, to be em- 
ployed in educating poor children. To the Pennsylvania 
Hospital he gives one hundred pounds for the relief of poor 
patients, and to the Guardians of the Poor two hundred 
pounds, to be laid out in firewood for the use of the poor 
of the city. The residue of his estate is then disposed of 
to establish free schools in the city “for the education of 
poor children of all denominations without any exception 
to country, extraction or religious principles of their friends 
or parents; and as the residue and remainder of my estate 
will, in my opinion, amount to upwards of £3000. specie, I 
am willing that the same shall be my mite or contribution 
towards such institution.” .. . 
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If before the lapse of five years such a school should 
not be established, he orders the said residue of his estate 
to be divided among the German Lutheran, German Re- 
formed, Episcopal, First and Second Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, and African Churches, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to be employed by them exclusively in educating 
poor children. 
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“A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SWEDISH MISSION 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT UNTIL ITS CESSA- 
TION.” 

BY REV. NICHOLAS COLLIN. 


[Copied from Book No. 3 of the “ Records of the Church at Swedes- 
boro,’”’ New Jersey. ] 


The first Swedish colony in North America arrived in 
the year 1634, and was followed by three or four reinforce- 
ments during the succeeding years until 1654. The Swedes 
acquired by fair purchase from the natives all the western 
coast of Delaware from Cape Henlopen to Trenton, and 
extending due west to a distance of forty miles. Their first 
principal settlement was at Christina Creek [near Wil- 
mington], and they had a church at Tinicum, where also, 
the governor resided. The Low Dutch had sometime before 
the arrival of the Swedes taken possession of North river 
and founded New Amsterdam, now New York. They had 
also got a slender footing on the eastern shore of the Dela- 
ware and built a fort called Nassau, where Gloucester now 
stands. This naturally created a jealousy, which produced 
contests, and finally hostilities, terminating in the conquest 
of the infant Swedish colony, as it was not supported by 
Sweden, which at that time, was engaged in war with 
several of the first powers in Europe. 

After the death of the clergymen who accompanied the 
first colonists from Sweden, the people became very desti- 
tute, until their humble address to Charles XI King of 
Sweden, the mission was instituted which has continued 
without intermission until this time. This mission was 
composed of three distinct Rectorships, viz: Wicacoa, with 
Kingsessing and Upper Merion, in Pennsylvania; Christina, 
in Delaware; and Racoon with Pennsneck, in West Jersey. 
The clergy consisted of the three respective Rectors and 
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in later times, a minister extraordinary. One of the ordi- 
nary Pastors was also Provost or Commissary, having a 
degree of superintending authority over the whole mission. 
The Extraordinary had from Sweden a yearly salary of 
£33. stg. The Commissary office has had from the time of 
Mr. Sandin, £50. stg. ; the Crown bestowed to every coming 
missionary £50. stg. to defray the expense of the voyage 
and an equal sum on returning. While waiting for prefer- 
ment after their return, they had adequate pensions: the 
Commissaries one-third more than the others. They also 
obtained very good employment, several having been re- 
warded with the best Rectorships in Sweden. 

Until the beginning of this century, Racoon and Penns- 
neck made parts of the congregations over the. river: the 
first at Wicacoa, and the other of Christina. In the year 
1704, a church was built where the New Church at Swedes- 
boro now stands, and endowed with the lands yet preserved, 
to wit: one hundred acres of which Swedesboro makes a 
part, and the marsh meadows of six acres, four miles from 
thence down Racoon creek. Their first minister, Tol- 
stadius, was drowned in the Delaware in 1706; the second, 
Mr. Aureen, died 1713. He was succeeded by Abraham 
Lidenius, who also became pastor of Pennsneck, where a 
church was erected 1717, and endowed by Jaquett with 
eight acres of land. From that date both congregations 
have been united and both conjoined in the commissions of 
the Rectors. 

By the unwearied solicitude of Mr. Lidenius, the congre- 
gations were after eight years consultation prevailed upon 
to purchase the Glebe in Pilesgrove, which contains two 
hundred and thirty-five acres, and cost £145. In 1724 Mr. 
Lidenius went home to Sweden with his wife, Maria Van 
Neaman and three children. 

Peter Tranberg arrived in 1726, with Andrew Wind- 
rufer, who as assistant had charge of Pennsneck until 
1728, when he died. In 1741 Tranberg was promoted to 
the Rectorship of Christina, where he died. 

The vacancy was in some measure supplied by William 
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Malander. This person had come to America with Dylan- 
der, pastor of Wicacoa, as schoolmaster. Being a student 
of Divinity he obtained permission to preach and baptize 
children, and would by a mandate of the Archbishop have 
received holy orders from Dylander and Tranberg, if he 
had not departed this life. During the vacancy the Mo- 
ravians created a chisma and built the meeting-house on 
Oldman’s creek. Pastor Naesman, from Wicacoa, and Tran- 
berg, from Christina, did, however, supply the congregation 
occasionally. 

John Sandin arrived the first of April, 1748, with his 
wife and a young child, after a tedious and perilous voyage. 
He died after six months. Professor Kalm, who, at this 
time by the King of Sweden’s order, travelled through 
North America, resided for the winter at Racoon and 
preached in the church. He afterwards married Mrs. 
Sandin and went with her to Sweden, encountering on the 
passage a tremendous tempest. . 

Eric Unander, who came in as minister extraordinary, 
became in 1751, the pastor of the two churches. In 1756 
he was promoted to Christina Church, and afterwards went 
home. 

John Abraham Lidenius, son of Abraham Lidenius, suc- 
ceeded as Rector, after having since 1751, served as as- 
sistant in these congregations and those of Pennsylvania. 
He obtained his recall, but in the meantime died in Penn- 
sylvania. 

His successor John Wiesell became Rector in 1762. His 
active zeal for the spiritual and temporal concerns of the 
congregations is yet remembered. By his exertions the 
parsonage house in Swedesboro was erected, the lots leased, 
the marsh meadow banked and tossacked, and the swamp 
near Swedesboro cleared out for pasture. He had also the 
principal credit for the charity schoolhouse in Swedesboro. 
In the Autumn of 1773, he returned and was promoted to 
the important Rectorship of Munktorp, in the central part 
of Sweden, where he is yet living. 

Nicholas Collin arrived in 1770, the 12th of May, as 
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minister extraordinary, and officiated through the Mission, 
but especially at Racoon and Pennsneck, until the depart- 
ure of John Wiesell, since which time to July, 1788, he 
was Rector of these congregations and for seven years 
Provost of the Mission. By letters to the Archbishop and 
Consistory of Upsal, dated 8th July 1778, I solicited in 
pressing terms for my recall. I had then officiated for 
above eight years within the mission, and was consequently 
entitled to preferment at home. There was moreover a 
strong necessity for my departure; the rents of the church 
lands had by the depreciation of the current money and 
the dearness of many necessary articles, fell to a tenth part 
of their usual value. The congregations had suffered great 
distress from the war, and many of the more able members 
were, as is common in America, unwilling to contribute for 
the support of public worship. There was no prospect of 
peace or civil order for several years, and consequently no 
hopes of relief. A temporary vacancy, though prejudicial 
to the congregations was therefore inevitable, at the same 
time a saving of the little church revenue after my depart- 
ure would shorten this vacancy by adding to the support of 
my successor. All this was fully represented in my letter, 
with an express declaration, that without a speedy allevia- 
tion of my sufferings I should not even wait for the recall, 
but depart next Spring. It must be observed that my want 
of subsistence would not have been grievous, if I could 
have drawn my Commissary salary, but this was imprac- 
ticable as all communication with Sweden was cut off by 
the dreadful disorders of those times. When the seat of 
war was removed from the Delaware, I obtained at least 
more tranquility, and therefore resolved to wait for my 
recall, repeating my solicitation for it by several letters for 
two years. My request was at last granted by the King’s 
Resolve of 22d. November 1782. The reason of this delay 
was, that the Consistory had not sooner presented my peti- 
tion, because his Majesty had by a previous order signified 
his pleasure that the American Missionaries should remain 
in the stations until the event of the war was known. In 
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May 1783, I received this recall. I should then with pleas- 
ure have returned to my dear native country, but personal 
concerns and anxiety for my ecclesiastical trust determined 
me still to continue for sometime, especially as the urgent 
plea of necessity had now ceased with the return of peace. I 
therefore informed the Consistory of my resolution to re- 
main for a short while, until the congregations could be 
supplied with a successor; declaring also, that in case the 
King was pleased to continue the Mission I was willing 
to take upon me the charge of Wicacoa, Kingsessing and 
Upper Merion, which churches were becoming vacant by 
the recall of the Rev. Mathias Huitgren, as a new-comer, 
however desiring, could not be useful in that station because 
of the extinction of the Swedish language. I also ex- 
pressed my readiness to assist my successor in Racoon and 
Pennsneck by all the influence I derived from long service 
and personal connection. 

On this request his Majesty was pleased by resolve of the 
10th of August 1785, to appoint me Rector of those con- 
gregations, and also to leave Racoon and Pennsneck vacant, 
until they should express their option of the King’s future 
regulation for the Swedish Mission. This was “ that where- 
as the congregations in their present mature state must be 
sufficiently able to support their ministers; and whereas 
they had nearly lost the language of their ancestors, which 
was a principal tie of their connection with Sweden: There- 
fore the congregations could not in future obtain any 
ministers from Sweden without a formal stipulation to 
defray the whole expense of the voyage incoming and 
returning; and to afford them a decent support during 
their continuance in the ministry.” The King was pleased 
to add, that future ministers who might choose to go upon 
these terms, should not be entitled to the superior privileges 
of pensions and preferments heretofore granted to Amer- 
ican missionaries. 

The congregations at Racoon and Pennsneck yet feeling 
the distress of a calamitous war, and the first being more- 
over involved in a most difficult enterprise of erecting the 
VoL. XVI.—23 
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new church, could not immediately comply with these con- 
ditions. I therefore informed the Archbishop, that for the 
present a temporary vacancy was elegible, and that I would 
to the utmost of my power lessen the disadvantages thereof. 

It must be remarked, that the Swedish government had 
already in the year 1773, by the ministry of the mission, 
proposed to the respective congregations a partial reform of 
the former plan, to wit. that they should bear the expense 
of the voyage from London to America, and from here 
again to that place for their pastors; the Crown, as usual, 
defraying the remaining part. The intervening war pre- 
vented any attention to this proposal. It was laid before 
the respective vestries on the restoration of peace; those of 
Wicacoa with its annexes, and of Christina, resolved to 
comply with the demand, in case they should request the 
favour of Swedish successors after their present pastors ; 
that of Racoon and Pennsneck promised to contribute ac- 
cording to the ability of their less opulent congregations. 

In the meantime the Swedish language decreased con- 
tinually by decease of the ancient people. The clergy 
themselves were sensible of the great disadvantages attend- 
ing the usual change of missionaries every seventh or eighth 
year, and represented the matter in its true light to the 
Archbishop and Consistory. The Vestry of Wicacoa, King- 
sessing and Upper Merion, received with grateful respect 
my appointment to their churches, and acknowledged their 
great obligation to the King and his illustrious predecessors 
for the long continued care of their spiritual welfare,—but 
at the same time declined a continuance of this favor, as 
the great change of circumstances must hereafter make the 
mission a burden to the Crown of Sweden, without any 
adequate benefit to the congregations which had totally lost 
the language of their ancestors—they therefore signified 
their intention of providing for themselves after my depart- 
ure. The vestry of Christina Church expressed the same 
sentiments. 

The congregations of Racoon and Pennsneck did not 
come to an immediate resolution on this affair, but by my 
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advice waited until the debt incurred for the new church 
was somewhat reduced by the rents falling due after my 
removal, and in the view of knowing how long the mission 
might be kept up in the other churches under the Revd. 
Laurence Pirelius and myself. The daily decay of the 
Swedish tongue by the death of ancient and respectable 
members ; the probabilities of our speedy return to Sweden ; 
the unpleasant situation of a solitary missionary and the 
great expense of a probably frequent change of ministers, 
unsupportable for the small revenue of their churches ; 
finally determined their coincidence in sentiment with their 
sister congregations. 

The Archbishop of Sweden having submitted to his 
Majesty these sentiments of the congregations, received the 
King’s final resolve, which he communicated in a letter ad- 
dressed to the vestries of the churches that compose the 
mission dated Upsal 25th June 1789, of which the follow- 
ing is the principal matter, carefully translated : 


“The King approving of the reasons that induced the 
congregations henceforth to choose their ministers, rather 
than to be supplied with Swedish missionaries at the expense 
of the Swedish Crown, has thereunto given his gracious 
consent, and in consequence thereof permits the remaining 
Swedish missionaries, the Commissaries Laurence Pirelius 
and Nicholas Collin to return to their native country, as 
soon as their circumstances may render it convenient. 
At the same time the King from the love he bears to the 
Swedish name, appreciates unto all the members of these 
congregations, as in great part descendants from Sweden, 
all manner of felicity spiritual and temporal; and will have 
them assured of his royal favor. 

‘“‘Tt shall also ever be my sincere wish and ardent prayer, 
that Almighty God may with his Grace and mercies embrace 
the members of these congregations, jointly and separately, 
and that the Gospel light which was first kindled in those 
parts by the tender solicitude of Swedish Kings, and the 
zeal of Swedish clergymen, may there, while days are num- 
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bered, shine with perfect brightness and produce the most 
salutary fruits. 

“The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of the 
Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with and 
over you all, are the wishes of a most sincere heart. 

“Your Affectionate Servant 
“Uno von TROIL.” 


During the vacancy I gave the congregations every atten- 
tion consistent with my distant situation and multiplicity of 
business. At Swedesboro I performed divine service every 
third Sunday during the summer and autumn of 1786, and 
by longer intervals the two following years. I likewise vis- 
ited some worthy members in their sickness and preached 
some funeral sermons. Besides I made frequent journeys 
for settling the business of the new church. Pennsneck 
could not possibly obtain the same share of service, yet I 
officiated for a few times at that church, and also preached 
occasionally at houses on afternoons after finishing the ser- 
vice at Racoon. 

Having no doubt but that the Swedish government would 
take the above final resolution upon the mission, I consulted 
with the vestry on the means of providing an American 
successor. We determined to make proposals to the Revd. 
Christian Streit, pastor of a Lutheran Church in Virginia. 
He paid a visit to Swedesboro in the Fall of 1788, and ex- 
pressed great satisfaction in the honor conferred upon him, 
desiring time for consideration. By letter of the 1st Sep- 
tember 1789, he notified me that he must with regret 
decline the offer, because of a precarious state of health 
and of the impossibility of procuring a successor for his 
congregation. This gentleman had been educated by Dr. 
Wrangel when Rector of Wicacoa Church and afterwards 
ordained by the German Lutheran Ministry. With knowl- 
edge of the German tongue, he has, being country born a 
perfect expression in the English. After failing in this I 
intended to try other means for an auspicious settlement of 
the churches. In the meantime the Vestry of Swedesboro 
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engaged Mr. Croes to give what service he could, and after 
a few months satisfactory trial called him to the pastoral 
charge, which I hope and sincerely pray, may promote the 
glory of God, and the happiness of souls. 

In the meantime Mr. Wade, had for a twelvemonth 
served the congregations by agreement between him and 
them, without any interposition of mine. 

The foregoing narrative sufliciently accounts for the 
gradual cessation of the Swedish mission first in Racoon 
and Pennsneck and afterwards in the Christina Church, by 
the return of Dr. Girelius to Sweden in the month of May 
last with his wife and four children. Every person of re- 
flection must be sensible that the Swedish mission has in a 
considerable degree contributed to the moral civilization of 
this young country. This great blessing claims the more 
gratitude from all concerned as the kindness of their mother 
country was perfectly gratuitous, and yet very troublesome. 
The total expense of the mission for near a century amounts 
to seven or eight thousand pounds sterling. The mission- 
aries have encountered great hardships, by long and perilous 
voyages; many years absence from a native land peculiarly 
dear to Swedes, by the indigent circumstances of a new 
country, and by the difficulties of a clerical charge, where 
the interest of religion is not supported either by laws or 
public opinion. ' 

The pastors of Racoon and Pennsneck have always borne 
the heaviest burden, from the insalubrity of a low swampy 
and less improved country; the scattered situation of the 
people for thirty miles in length, and twelve in breadth; and 
from the scantiness of support—the revenue of the church 
lands being small and the ministers never having any regular 
salaries, but depending on the presents of a few generous 
members. My sufferings have been severe. During the 
war the rents of Churchlands were insignificant by the in- 
credible depreciation of the Congress money, which finally 
passed one hundred and fifty to one specie dollar, and sunk 
in the hands of the unfortunate holders. The congregations 
did but little for my relief, because several of the best mem- 
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bers were distressed by the barbarous devastations of par- 
ties. From these causes and the failure of my supplies 
from home, I was at times in want of necessaries. Yet, 
this indigence, however disagreeable to persons accustomed 
to the conveniences of life and placed in respectable sta- 
tions, would have been very supportable in a firm state of 
health, but unfortunately my constitution already in the 
second year after my arrival much injured by the fever and 
ague, was every year harrassed by various painful disorders, 
and finally so reduced, that a change of place or the grave 
seemed to be the only alternatives; especially as I could 
not as a Swedish missionary have relinquished the fatiguing 
charge of Pennsneck. 

May divine grace enable the pastors of souls in every 
nation, to approve themselves in all things as the ministers 
of God: in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, in watch- 
ing, in fastings, by pureness, by knowledge, by long suffer- 
ing, by kindness, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, 
by the power of God, by the armor of righteousness in the 
right hand and the left. Then shall they turn many to 
righteousness and shine as stars for ever and ever. May 
the incorruptible seed which Swedish missionaries have 
sown in these congregations, sometimes with joy and some- 
times with tears, produce abundant fruit of the spirit, in 
all goodness, righteousness and truth, and flourish an eternal 
glorious planting in the land of the living. 

Nicnoias Co..in, 
late Rector of Racoon and Pennsneck, 
and Provost of the Swedish mission, 
yet Rector of the Swedish Churches in 
Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Dec. 10, 1791. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ORDERLY-BOOK OF CAPTAIN 
JOHN NICE, THIRTEENTH PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MISS HENRIETTA COOPER, HADDONFIELD, N.J. 


[The following orders are taken from the Orderly-Book of Captain 
John Nice, Thirteenth Pennsylvania Line, commanded by Colonel 
Walter Stewart, and have been selected for their local as well as gen- 
eral interest. ] 

HEAD-QUARTERS, August ye 1", 1777. 

By Express from His Excellency Gen' Washington re- 
ceived a few hours past, ye General is directed to acquaint 
both officers and soldiers, that they are not to go into the 
City of Philadelphia without a permit from a General Offi- 
cer. Any officer that disobeys will be arrested, and any sol- 
dier that attempts to go will be severely punished. All ye 
General Officers are requested not to grant permission to 
any person, unless it be to execute business of real necessity. 
Commanding Officers of Regiments are directed to have 
returns made out immediately, of ye arms out of Repair 
in the Regt., and ye number wanting to furnish each man 
fit for duty. The arms in each Regt. that want no repairs 
to be cleaned and put in the best order for action. None 
of the guards’ Arms are to be loaded, until further orders. 
All the arms that are loaded, of each Reg*t to be drawn at 
some proper place under ye Direction of ye Commanding 
Officer of ye Reg* or one of ye field Officers. "Wanton waste 
of ammunition cannot be justifiable. The Quarter Masters 
of each Regiment are directed to see that their men are 
provided with wood for cooking. Ye Quarter Master Gen- 
eral of each Division, will direct the Quarter masters where 


1This order was issued from the camp near Schuylkill Falls, and is 
described by Mr. Baker in his article “The Camp by Schuylkill Falls,” 
PENNA. MAG., Vol. XVI. p. 32. 
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to cut Wood. No fences are to be burnt on any account. 
The Officers of every Rank are requested to protect the 
Inhabitants from personal insults and their Property being 
plundered. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, GERMANTOWN, August 2nd, 1777. 

Major General Greene orders ye troops to be immediately 
furnished with two Days provisions and hold themselves 
in Readiness to march in a moments warning. The tents 
to be carried separate from all other Baggage. No Officer 
nor Soldier to be absent from Camp on any account. The 
General expects particular attention will be paid to these 
orders. The returns called for in yesterdays orders, to be 
made forthwith. The Commanding Officer of each Regt. 
to appoint an officer to procure such clothing ye men are in 
want of without delay. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, August 4th, 1777. 

In present marching state of the Army, every incum- 
berance proves greatly prejudicial to the Service. The 
multitude of women in particular . . . are a clog on every 
movement. The Commander in Chief therefore earnestly 
commends it to the Officers Commanding Brigades and 
Corps, to use every reasonable method in their Power to 
get rid of all such as are not absolutely necessary, and the 
admission or continuance of any who shall or may have 
come to the Army since its arrival in Pennsylvania, it is 
positively forbidden. ‘To which point the Officers will give 
particular attention. Pay rolls for the month of July are 
to be made out immediately and lodged with the Paymas- 
ter General for examination. The Officers commanding 
Corps will be answerable for the execution of these orders. 
A General Court Martial is to sit to-morrow, at 9 o’clock in 
the morning near Judge Quarters by Schuylkill falls, 
for the trial of all such persons as shall be brought before 
it. Col. James Wood is appointed President of the Court. 
Regimental Surgeons are to send all their sick to the Gen- 
eral Hospital in Philadelphia. 
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Camp GERMANTOWN, August 5”, 1777. 

B. O. Officers commanding Companies are to have their 
Muster Rolls ready by tomorrow morning, when the Muster 
Master is to attend to muster the men. <A return of arms 
and accoutrements wanting to complete each Regt. to be 
given to the Major of Brigade, as soon as possible. The 
troops are not allowed to cut down any Wood, in the front 
of the camp. The Regimental Quartermaster to see that 
Wood is brought in for the men to cook with. 


HEAD-QUARTERS NEAR GERMANTOWN, Aug. 6th, 1777. 

A Board of General Officers consisting of all the Majors 
and Brigade Generals in Camp, are to sit tomorrow at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon at General Stephen’s Quarters, at 
Doctor Smith’s house near Schuylkill Falls, to make en- 
quiry why the pay abstracts are not regularly made out and 
lodged with the Paymaster General according to orders. 
The pay abstracts of every Regt. and Corps in the Army 
for the month of July and any time preceeding that month, 
for which they have not been made out, are to be delivered 
to the Paymaster General by Monday next. The Officers 
commanding Regts. and Corps will be answerable for the exe- 
eution of this order and every officer who does not deliver 
in his abstract punctually by the time assigned may depend 
upon being arrested and tried for disobedience of orders, 
unless there are reasons which may render it impracticable 
for any to make out and deliver their Abstracts by that time 
and in that ease they are to appear tomorrow and lay their 
reasons before the above-mentioned Board of General Offi- 
cers. If they do not, it will be taken for granted that no 
such Reason exists. Joseph Ward Esq. Commissary Gen- 
eral of Musters will attend the same Board to assign the 
reasons why the Regt* and Corps of the Army, have not 
now been generally mustered. The Regimental Paymas- 
ters are immediately to apply for warrants to receive the 
pay for the several Corps for the month of June as the 
time is uncertain when the Army will march but may be 
very soon and sudden. All Officers and Soldiers are to keep 
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near their Quarters and such Officers as had leave to go 
to Philadelphia are to return, and none permitted to go 
thither but upon real necessary Business, which being fin- 
ished, they are immediately to join their respective Corps. 
Whenever the Army moves it will possibly be necessary 
that it march with the utmost celerity, the tents therefore, 
agreeable to former orders, are to be lodged in wagons by 
themselves, and in such manner that they may without 
difficulty keep up with the troops. For the same reasons 
ye Officers will take only a few Articles of Clothing, such 
as shall be indispensably necessary, leaving the bulk of their 
Baggage to be brought after them, and in order to facilitate 
the march ye Quarter Master General is to provide as many 
wagons as shall be necessary to carry the men’s packs. 
But these packs are not to be suffered that are loads of 
useless trumpery and from ye size of many, there is good 
reason to suppose is now the case, and the Officers are to 
see that they are not, for which purpose the Commander in 
Chief most earnestly desires and expects that the Officers 
particularly inspect the packs of their men and select only 
such Articles as are necessary and useful. Pursuant to a 
resolve of Congress of ye 16th of July last the Officers 
commanding Regiments and Corps are directed that in 
case they have any sergeants, corporals, Drummers, or pri- 
vates—men incapable of doing field Duty, such men should 
be examined by the Director General of the Hospital, or 
some other physician or Surgeon, and if judged fit for 
garrison duty, they are not to be discharged, but trans- 
ferred to ye Invalid Corps and sent to Philadelphia as soon 
as possible. Men having only one leg, or one arm each 
off, but otherwise capable of doing garrison duty, are to 
be deemed properly recruits for this Corps. 

















1756 Aug. 
1760 June 
1717 Aug. 
1721 May 
1721 May 
1725 Oct. 
1727 Oct. 
1731 Mch. 
1731 Dec. 
1742 Dec. 
1758 Aug. 
1758 Aug. 
1758 Aug. 
1735 Dec. 
1737 Jan. 
1740 Feb. 
1755 Oct. 
1755 Oct. 
1758 Nov. 





1731 June 


1756 Nov. 
1756 Nov. 


1756 Nov. 


1759 Oct. 


1721 Dec. 
1721 Mch. 
1737 June 
1737 June 
1748 Oct. 











80 Jacob s. Isaac and Sarah 2 yrs. 4 mos. 18 days 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 
(Continued from page 117.) 


4 Greenway Joseph s. William and Patience June 4 1756 
2 William s. William and Prudence April 24 1760 
28 Gregory Elizabeth d. Robert and Catherine 3 weeks 
5 Martha 
5 Ann 
17‘ Richard s. John and Mary 
6 Johns. John and Mary 3 weeks 
2 Benjamin s. John and Mary 17 mo. 
19 Simon s. Robert and Mary 1 wk. 
25 Thomass. John and Mary 12 yrs. 3 mos. 17 days 
12 Johns. Thomas and Rachel Feb. 12 1754 
12 Margaret d. Thomas and Rachel Sept. 26 1755 
12 Rebecca d. Thomas and Rachel Aug. 8 1758 
21 Grew Rebecca d. Theophilus and Elizabeth 3 wks. 
17. Thomas s. Theophilus and Elizabeth 3 wks. 
19 Johns. Theophilus and Frances 3 weeks 
4 Hannah d. Theophilus and Rebecca Feb. 25 1754 
4 Rachel d. Theophilus and Rebecca Aug. 2 1755 
1 David Collins s. Theophilus and Rebecca Sept. 9 1758 


1760 April 12 Grice James s. Francis and Mary Dec. 23 1759 


12 Grier Robert s. Timothy and Ann 1 day 


1742 May 10 Griffin Thomas s. Sillwood and Eliza 2 mos. 3 wks. 4 d. 


4 Mary d. John Giles and Frances Henrietta Oct. 18 1748 
4 Elizabeth d. John Giles and Frances Henrietta July 17 
1751 
4 John Poppleton s. John Giles and Frances Henrietta 
Nov. 4 1754 
14 Samuel Brocklesby s, John Giles and Frances Henrietta 


June 24 1758 
3 Griffiths Mary d. Walter and Martha Nov. 18 
25 Rebecca 21 years 
5 Josephs. John and Margaret 2 yrs 4 mos. 
5 Sarah d. John and Margaret 3 yrs 6 mos. 
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1720 Oct. 

1757 Nov. 
1757 Nov. 
1757 Nov. 
1754 June 
1757 Sept. 
1740 Nov. 
1742 July 
1742 July 
1748 Mch. 
1731 Dee. 

1738 Oct. 

1747 Mch. 
1730 Nov. 
1715 July 
1741 June 
1732 Nov. 
1759 Oct. 

1723 June 
1740 Aug. 
1742 Mch. 
1746 Sept. 
1720 Jan. 

1733 Mch. 
1743 April 
1744 Feb. 

1745 Nov. 
1746 Feb. 

1747 June 
1748 Jan. 

1748 April 
1749 April 
1750 June 
1751 Aug. 
1752 Feb. 

1754 May 

1754 Nov. 
1755 Nov. 
1756 April 
1759 Aug. 
1759 Oct. 

1760 Sept. 
1752 May 

1758 Aug. 
1743 Feb. 
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19 Grift John s. Richard and Frances —— 
10 Grogan Thomas s. James and Hannah Feb. 10 1754 
10 Ann d. James and Hannah July 23 1755 
10 James s. James and Hannah July 18, 1757 
23 Groves John s. John and Mary May 19 1754 
7 Agnis d. John and Jane Aug. 9 1757 
12 Groyden Alexander s. Alexander and Sarah 2 months 
27 Grun Mary d. Thomas aud Martha 2 yrs. 4 mos. 6 days 
27. = Martha d. Thomas and Martha 6 mos. 18 days 
23 Gugion Mary d. Robert and Rebekah May 27 1745 
21 Guil William s. George and Rachel 2 weeks. 
9 Guin Anne d. Patrick and Hannah 6 mos. 
22.» =William s. William and Abigail Feb. 16 1747 
1 Guinet Stephen s. Stephen and Sarah 8 days 
29 Guiskinu Isabella d. Ceeser and Catherine 9 days 
10 Gurnal William s. John and Elizabeth 1 mo. 
16 Guthridge Anne d. John and Anne 2 yrs. 2 mos. 
14 Gwinnap Rebecca d. Joseph and Mary Aug. 1 1759 
21 Haddock Sarah d. Benjamin and Mary P. B. 
23 Hale James s. James and Elinor 3 wecks 3 days 
10 Samuel s. James and Elinor 5 weeks 
13. Jane d. Samuel and Sarah June 6 1746 
1 Hall Robert s. Alexander and Elizabeth —— 
5 Alice d. John and Elizabeth 2 weeks 
7 Samuels. Samuel and Mary L mo. 
9- Benjamin s. Robert and Rosanna 2 mos. 17 days 
5 Johns. Samuel and Oct. 13 1745 
9 Anne d. Samuel and Margaret Jan. 9 1745 
9 Mary d. John and Anne Dee. 26 1746 
38 Edward s. Samuel and Mary Dee. 5 1747 
17.‘ Johns. John and Margaret Jan. 18 1748 
14 Mary d. David and Mary Feb. 7 1749 
14. Susannah d. David and Mary May 11 1750 
11. Deborah d. Joseph and Mary July 29 1751 
16 William s. David and Mary Jan. 20 1752 
6 Mary d. Anthony and Susannah Jan. 3 1754 
17. Deborah d. David and Mary Oct. 20 1754 
12 Susannah d. Anthony and Susannah Oct. 21 1755 
28 Davids. David and Mary Nov. 4 1755 
31 Mary d. John and Margaret Feb. 9 1759 
2 Sarah d. Godfrey and Sarah Sept. 11 1759 
29 Elizabeth d. John and Mary Sept. 13 1760 
29 Ham Mary d. Anthony and Anne March 30 1752 
18 Jannet d. James and Joice Aug. 10 1758 
25 Hamilton Andrew s. Andrew and Mary 6 weeks 2 days 




















1748 June 26 
1745 June 5 
1752 Mch. 24 
1754 Nov. 7 
1757 July 26 
1750 May 18 
1748 April 6 
1748 June 26 
1750 April 29 
1758 Jan. 21 
1759 Dee. 9 
1758 Nov. 12 
1758 Aug. 9 
1787 Nov. 138 
1758 Aug. 9 
1750 Feb. 4 
1735 Oct. 26 
1717 July 26 
1725 Sept. 11 
1746 June 13 
1736 Sept. 9 
1711 June 10 
1744 Oct. 26 
1728 Dec. 26 
1728 Nov. 6 
1731 May 26 
1747 Nov. 22 
1750 Jan. 7 
1751 July 7 
1755 April 19 
1748 Jan. 30 
1749 Aug. 29 
1712 July 13 
1715 Feb. 20 
1731 Feb. 14 
1781 Feb. 14 
1748 July 31 
1747 Oct. 21 
1781 Feb. 26 
1711 April 2 
1714 Jan. 1 
1716 Aug. 21 
1717 Aug. 21 
1718 Feb. 28 
1726 Aug. 31 
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Hamilton, William s. William and Honor 6 days 
William s. Andrew and Mary April 29 1745 
Charles s. John and Mary Feb. 2 1751 
John s. John and Mary Aug. 26 1754 
Thomas s. Thomas and Mary April 12 1757 

Hamm James s. Anthony and Anne Feb. 14 1749 

Hane Anthony s. Anthony and Anne Jan. 25 1748 

Haney Jane d. Robert and Joan March 24 1748 
James s. Robert and Judith April 15 1750 

Hanis John s. John and Mary Dee. 31 1757 

Hannis Andrew s. John and Mary Nov. 7 1759 

Hannan Ann d. Darby and Flora Oct. 18 1758 

Hanson Mary d. Jonathan and Thomasin Feb. 11 1758 
Mary Elizabeth d. Malam and Lydia 6 yrs. 1 mo. 
Jonathan s. Jonathan and Thomasin Feb. 11 1758 

Harben Joseph s. Paul and Anne Jan. 10 1749 

Harbert Philip s. Thomas and Apslonia 1 mo. 

Harding Miakell d. Miles and Jane 4 days 
Enoch s. Miles and Jane 
Ruben s. John March 10 1745 

Hardy William s. William and Elizabeth 2 years 

Hare Elizabeth d. Francis and Mary 
Joseph s. James and Eloner 2 weeks 

Hargrave John s. Charles and Elizabeth 
Rebecca d. Charles and Elizabeth 2 weeks 
Charles s. Charles and Elizabeth 4 months 
John s. Joseph and Mary Oct. 19 1747 
Joseph s. Joseph and Mary Dec. 8 1749 
Mary d. Joseph and Mary May 29 1751 
Sarah d. Joseph and Mary March 27 1755 

Harley John Jacob s. Mathias and Judith 7 days 

Harp William s. Henry and Elizabeth April 9 1749 

Harper John s. John and Deborah 2 wks. 4 days 

. Deborah d. John and Deborah 6 wks. 
Sarah d. Ralph and Mary 6 years 

Mary d. Ralph and Sarah 4 years 
Catherine d. Ralph and Mary 25 days 
Gregory s. Ralph and Mary Sept. 12 1747 

Harrel John s. James and Mary 17 mos. 

Harris Jane d. William and Guin 
James s. William and Guin 3 mos. 
Evan s. William and Guin 6 mos. 
Evan s. William and Guin 6 mos. 
Hannah d. William and Gaun 5 wks. 
Hester d. John and Hester —— 
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1728 Sept. 22 Harris John s. John and Esther 11 months 

1731 Mch. 31 Michael s. Michael and Mary 2 yrs. 7 mos. 
1731 June 17. James s. John and Jane 2 wks 

1734 Feb. 8 Elizabeth d. John and Rachel 6 wks. 

1711 June 7 Harrison John s. John and Frances 1 mo. 

1714 Aug. 9 Roberts, John and Frances 9 months 

1714 Dec. 26 Margot d. Mark and Margot —— 

1720 Aug. 29 Thomas s. Daniel and Judith June 23 

1723 Feb. 27 Mary d. Daniel and Judith 

1723 May 29 Mary d. John and Frances 

1728 Mch. 22 Daniel s. Daniel and Judith 2 wks. 

1730 Feb. 6 Elizabeth d. Daniel and Judith 2 wks. 3 days 
1734 Aug. 7 Daniels. Daniel and Judith 3 wks. 

1739 Mch. 25 Sarah d. John and Rachel 2 months 8 wks. 
1741 May 29 Susannah d. John and Susannah 11 wks. 
1742 April15 Joseph s. John and Susannah 1 mo. 

1744 June 15 Johns. John and Susannah 8 mos, 4 days 
1744 June 20 Elizabeth d. George and Deborah April 23 1744 
1746 Jan. 8 Mary d. John and Hannah Nov. 29 1745 

1746 April 23 George s. George and Deborah Jan. 14 1745 
1746 Sept. 23 Susannah wife John 

1746 Sept. 23 Benjamins. John and Susannah Aug. 28 1745 
1748 Aug. 18 Johns. George and Deborah May 17 1748 
1749 Sept. 20 Susannah d. John and Susannah Aug. 4 1747 
1749 Sept. 20 Joseph s. John and Susannah Aug. 12 1749 
1749 Oct. 20 Estwick s. John and Hannah March 11 1749 
1750 June 6 Mary d. Henry and Mary May 11 1750 

1751 Nov. 28 Henrys. Henry and Martha Oct. 28 1751 
1752 Mch. 21 Mary d. John and Susannah Feb. 17 1752 
1753 Sept. 26 Matthias s. Henry and Mary Sept. 1 1753 
1755 June 22 William s. John and April 27 1755 

1755 July 6 Annd. Henry and Mary June 6 1755 

1755 Oct. 6 Josephs. Henry and Mary Sept. 7 1755 

1759 April 6 Matthias s. Henry and Mary March 2 1759 
1730 Dec. 11 Harry Lydia d. David and Hannah 6 wks. 

1758 Aug. 12 Evans. William and Mary July 7 1754 

1758 Aug. 12 Whilmouth s. William and Mary July 15 1756 
1717 Oct. 14 Hartfield Paul s. Godfrie and Catherine 5 months 
1742 Mch. 17 Hartley William s. Charles and Hannah 9 days 
1744 Dec. 8 Charles s. Charles and Hannah 3 mos. 

1747 July 16 Bell d. Charles and Hannah March 7 1747 
1748 July 21 Hannah d. Charles and Hannah Nov. 26 1747 
1752 Aug. 16 Harvey Robert s. John and Jane April 21 1752 
1753 Dec. 25 Harwood Samuel adult 

1728 Jan. 26 Hasell Hannah d. Samuel and Anne 1 mo. 
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1733 Nov. 1 Hasell Sarah d. Samuel and Anne 1 mo. 

1736 Dec. 10 Thomasine d. Samuel and Anne 5 mo. 

1754 June 30 Haselton John s. James and Mary May 31 1754 

1750 April 21 Hasleton Elizabeth d. James and Mary April 15 1750 

1726 Dec. 9 Hassel Thomas s. Samuel and Anne Nov. 26 1726 

1729 Jan. 23 Bartholomew s. Reuben and Jane 1 mo. 

1730 Oct. 8 Mary d. Samuel and Anne 1 mo. 

1731 Nov. 2 Mary d. Samuel and Anne 4 days. 

1734 Nov. 14 Samuels. Samuel and Anne 4 weeks. 

1740 Oct. 3 Hatfield George s. George and Mary 4 mo. 2 wks. 

1744 Nov. 24 Thomas s. George and Mary 6 days 

1746 July 24 Mary d. George and Mary Feb. 27 1745 

1721 Dec. 17 Hawkins —— d. John and Elizabeth —— 

1722 Nov. 9 Mary d. William and Jane —— 

1728 April 7 Rebecca d. John and Elizabeth 15 mo. 

1738 April William s. William and Mary 3 wks. 

1741 Jan. 22 Mary d. William and Mary 8 wks. 

1748 April 25 Sarah d. William and Mary 2 wks. 3 days 

1744 Nov. 23 Elizabeth d. William and Phebe 14 days 

1747 Aug.16 Elizabeth d. Charles and Elizabeth July 27 1747 

1753 Dec. 27 Henry s. George and Anne Oct. 14 1753 

1759 Feb. 25 Sampson s. Sampson and Elizabeth Dec. 10 1758 

1759 Feb. 25 Elizabeth d. Sampson and Elizabeth June 10 1755 

1726 Dec. 25 Hays Rebecca d. William and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1729 Jan. 22 Johns. William and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1731 April 9 William s. William and Elizabeth 2 mos. 

1733 Oct. 15 Isaacs. William and Elizabeth 12 days 

1736 Dec. 6 Martha Yarborrow d. William and Elizabeth 2 mo. 

1788 Nov. 18 Farmer Yarborrow s. William and Elizabeth 3 mo. 

1720 May 22 Hazell Elizabeth d. Samuel and Ann May 12 

1726 Dec. 80 Jane d. Samuel and Ann 5 weeks 

1747 Sept. 6 Hazelton John s. James and Mary Aug. 14 1747 

1749 Jan. 22 James s. James and Mary Jan. 1 1749 

1720 Nov. 18 Hazleton Mary d. Mary Barbadoes B. B. 

1752 Aug. 5 Janed. James and Mary July 7 1752 

1757 Sept. 25 Hazlewood Thomas s. John and Mary Aug. 80 1757 

1722 April 23 Heap Mary d. John and Ann March 26 

1739 July 15 Johns. George and Mary 2 wks. 

1740 Oct. 19 Frances d. George and Mary 3 wks. 

1748 Aug. 20 William s. George and Mary 6 wks. 

1752 Oct. 31 Thomas s. George and Mary Aug. 17 1752 

1732 Mch. 30 Heaslin Richard Redfuren s. James and Appelonia 2 yrs 
2 mo. 

1732 Nov. 10 Heath William s. Henry and Elizabeth 4 wks. 

1736 June 24 Hedge William s. William and Margaret 2 wks. 
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1747 Nov. 8 Heep Elizabeth d. George and Mary Sept. 22 1747 

1749 Mch. 8 Georges. George and Mary Jan. 25 1749 

1751 Jan. 25 Johns. George and Mary Dec. 5 1750 

1759 Mch. 21 Heligas William s. Michael and Henrietta Feb. 9 1759 

1754 Mch. 23 Helligas Samuel s. Michael and Henrietta Feb. 17 1754 

1748 Sept. 17 Henderson William s. William and Mary July 2 1748 

1720 June 22 Hendsley Pleasant d. Charles and Elizabeth —— 

1727 Aug. 10 Hensey Sarah 2 yrs. 10 mos. 

1737 Dec. 25 Hensley Elizabeth d. Joshua and Anne 8 weeks 

1739 Sept. 30 Henssey Sarah d. Joshua and Anne 5 wks 

1743 Dec. 27 Henzey Joseph s. Joshua and Mary 5 wks. 5 days. 

1746 Dec. 28 Isaacs. Joshua and Mary Jan. 11 1744 

1746 Dec. 28 Johns. Joshua and Mary Nov. 2 1746 

1731 Sept. 18 Herbert Thomas s. Thomas and Appelonia 5 mos. 

1733 Sept. 23 Herbert Apelonia d. Thomas and Apelonia 2 mo. 2 wks. 

1750 June 20 Hereat Catherine d. Thomas and Lidia Jan. 7 1749 

1760 Jan. 28 Herle William s. Anthony and Ann Jan. 10 1760 

1738 Jan. 16 Herman Maria Magdaline d. John and Frances 10 days 

1746 Mch. 2 Hetherington William James s. Walter and Martha May 
9 1745 

1757 Feb. 5 Hetherton Hiram s. Thomas and Sarah Jan. 21 1757 

1729 Feb. 14 Hickenbottom William s. Alexander and Elizabeth 1 yr. 
2 mos. 

1734 Oct. 21 Mary d. Alexander and Catherine 1 day 

1742 Jan. 1 Thomass. Alexander and Catherine 9 yrs. 11 mo. 

1742 Jan. 1 Eliza d. Alexander and Catherine 11 yrs. 8 mo. 

1725 Sept. 15 Hicks Sarah d. Thomas and Katherine 4 days 

1751 Nov. 11 Thomass. Nicolas and Christian July 29 1749 

1751 Nov. 11 Margaret d. Nicolas and Christian Nov. 1 1751 

1759 Dec. 15 Elizea Margarita d. William and Francina Nov. 13 1759 

1744 Sept. 28 Hift Elizabeth d. Ralph and Elizabeth Jan. 9 1742 

1744 Sept. 28 Williams. Ralph and Elizabeth 1 week 

1758 Jan, 15 Higgins Samuel s. John and Elizabeth Jan. 5 1757 

1714 April 16 Highther John s. Richard and Mary 3 mos. 

1740 Sept. 14 Hilhouse Robert s. Robert and Sarah 4 weeks 

1742 July 3 Johns. Robert 3 wks. 

1745 Mch. 17 Hill Sarah d, Charles and Sarah 12 days 

1753 Dec. 25 Thomas s. Joseph and Mary Aug. 10 1753 

1760 Dec. 24 Hillegas Margaret d. Michael and Henrietta Nov. 21 1760 

1756 July 21 Hilleglass Michael s. Michael and Henrietta June 30 1756 

1747 July 31 Hilton Priscilla adult 

1712 Mch. 16 Hinchman Joseph s. Joseph and Sarah 3 mos. 

1731 Jan. 22 Hindes Pollard s. Cornelius and Grace 9 days 

1749 Nov. 19 Hinds Mary d. Peter and Margaret Sept. 16 1749 

1760 Aug. 26 Thomas s. Peter and Margaret April 22 1760 
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1755 Oct. 26 Hines Mary d. Peter and Margaret March 28 1755 

1755 Oct. 26 Thomas s, Peter and Margaret Oct. 3 1755 

1755 Oct. 26 William s, Peter and Margaret Oct. 3 1755 

1749 Oct. 15 Hinkins Alice d. Charles and Elizabeth Sept. 26 1749 

1711 June 18 Hinshman Ann d. Joseph and Sarah 3 mos. 

1729 Jan. 15 Hinton Thomas s. Gabriel and Catherine 1 year 10 mos. 

1729 July Catherine d. Gabriel and Catherine 4 mos. 

1748 April 10 Catherine d. John and Sarah Jan. — 1748 

1751 Jan. 1 Williams. John and Sarah Nov. 19 1749 

1754 Aug. 14 Lydia d. John and Sarah July 27 1752 

1754 Aug. 14 Mary d. John and Sarah July 4 1754 

1727 Mch. 19 Hix John s. Thomas and Catherine 3 mos. 2 days 

1756 April 4 Hobart Mary d. Enoch and Hannah March 8 1756 

1757 Aug. 14 Rebecca d. Enoch and Hannah July 20 1757 

1759 June 3 Mary d. Enoch and Hannah May 3 1759 

1760 Aug. 30 Rebecca d. Enoch and Rebecca Aug. 5 1760 

1738 Oct. 4 Hodge John Knight s. Henry and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1737 May 14 Hodnatt Phillip s. John and Lucy 2 weeks 

1760 Dec. 11 Hodnett Mary d. Jeffery and Elizabeth 7 wks. 2 days 

1720 Feb. 26 Hogsflesh Samuel s. Samuel and Dorothy Jan. 1 

1740 May 8 Holbourn Thomas s. James and May 2 years 

1733 April 5 Holland William s. John and Margaret 3 mos. 

1733 Oct. 18 Johns. John and Sarah 3 yrs. 6 wks. 

1737 Sept. 18 Johns. John and Margaret 3 wks. 

1740 Nov. 30 Alexander s. John and Margaret 6 wks. 

1759 Dec. 15 Jamess. John and Elizabeth Dec. 5 1759 

1743 Jan. 5 Hollings Michael s. Lawrance and Diana 2 mos. 8 days 

1727 April 3 Holmbs Sarah d. Richard and Elizabeth 1 mo. 9 dys. 

1711 Feb. 11 Holmes Elizabeth 10 years 6 mos. 

1728 Oct. 4 William s. Richard and Elizabeth 3 mos. 5 dys. 

1731 Oct. 24 Anne d. Richard and Elizabeth 1 month 

1734 Jan. 13° Mary d. Richard and Elizabeth 8 days 

1735 Jan. 5 Susannah d. Richard and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1733 Sept. 27 Holt Thomas s. Henry and Dorcas 1 mo. 

1746 June 11 Holton Sarah d. Francis and Mary May 25 1745 by Rev. 
Mr. Currie 

1748 Sept. 8 Williams. Francis and Mary Aug. 9 1748 

1759 Oct. 14 Francis s. Francis and Mary Sept. 6 1759 

1744 May 6 Home Elizabeth d. Thomas and Ann 10 wks. 5 dys. 

1720 Aug. 7 Homes Robert s. Richard and Elizabeth —— 

1721 Nov. 12 Richard s, Richard and Elizabeth Nov. 10 

1741 May 3 £Annd. Thomas and Mary 6 dys. 

1730 Mch. 30 Homles Thomas s. Richard and Elizabeth 2 mo. 18 dys. 

1746 May 2 Honeyman Anne d. William and Anne Dec. 11 1789 

1746 May 2 Jamess. William and Anne Dec. 11 1739 


Vou. xv1.—24 
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1746 May 
1746 May 
1759 June 
1759 June 
1730 June 
1732 Oct. 

1736 June 
1729 June 
1754 June 
1733 May 

1736 Nov. 
1749 Oct. 

1721 Feb. 
1728 July 
1737 Nov. 
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2 Honeyman Samuel s. William and Anne April 15 1743 
2 William s. William and Anne Sept. 80 1745 

20 William s. William and Mary June 3 1759 

20 Mary wife William 

24 Hood Samuel s. Francis and Mary 1 mo. 
6 Sarah d. Francis and Mary 3 mos. 

27 Seamore s. Abraham and Sarah 5 mos. 9 dys. 

25 Hooper John s. Mathew and Mary 4 wks. 

20 Elizabeth d. John and Rachel May 8 1754 

30 Hope Catherine d. Alexander and Elizabeth 2 wks. 
2 Elizabeth d. Alexander and Elizabeth 2 mo. 

15 Elinor d. William and Mary Aug. 25 1749 

22 Hopkins Elinor wife John 34 years. 

10 Mary d. John and Elinor 4 mos. 

12 Hopkinson Francis s. Thomas and Mary 7 wks. 


(To be continued.) 
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OBITUARY. 


We regret to announce the death of Brinton Coxz, 
President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which 
took place on the morning of September 15, 1892, at Drif- 
ton, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. Mr. Coxe was elected 
a member of the Society May 14, 1855, and its President in 
1884. He was also a trustee of the Publication, the Binding, 
the Library, the Gilpin, and the Endowment Funds. 

At a special meeting of the Council of the Society, held 
on Friday, September 16, the following minute was adopted 
and ordered to be entered on the records of the Society : 

The Council of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
having heard of the death of their friend, Brinton Coxe, 
Esq., President of the Society, cannot withhold an expression 
of their sense of the great loss which the Society has sus- 
tained by his death. While they desire to show their grateful 
appreciation of his labors as President of the Society, they 
wish to tender to his family their sincere sympathy. 

This is not the occasion on which any adequate account 
can be given of what the Society and historical studies in 
this community owe to Mr. Coxe’s example and encourage- 
ment. Elected President in 1884, he gave all the force and 
energy of his character which his feeble health enabled him 
to exert to the development of the plans of the Society, and 
to the enlargement of its usefulness. His heart was always 
in his work here, and a great cause of regret with him 
always was that his strength did not permit him to perform 
the task which he had laid out for himself. 

Mr. Coxe had some peculiar qualifications for the office he 
held. He was a man of broad views, of logical mind, with 
a taste for economical studies, for history, and for the princi- 
ples of general jurisprudence. He inherited these traits from 
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his father, the late Judge Coxe, and from his grandfather, 
Tench Coxe, one of the most conspicuous political econo- 
mists in the early history of the nation. These tastes were 
stimulated by his early studies, and his views were matured, 
during several years passed in Germany, by the study of 
history and of general jurisprudence and of the Roman and 
the canon law. Such studies formed the main pursuit of 
his life in later years, and they are the basis of an important 
and voluminous work on the history and jurisprudence of 
the American Constitution, which, unfortunately, his death 
leaves unfinished. 

While this work was his chief occupation, he did all that 
lay in his power to encourage the Society to embark upon 
the large field of historical investigation upon which it has 
entered, and no one rejoiced more than he at the wonderful 
development of its resources and the ever-growing influence 
which it exerts in this community. 

We mourn his loss as that of one who was not only a man 
of wide culture, but of the highest honor and purity of 
character, a gentleman of unfailing liberality and courtesy, 
a worthy representative of the Society in upholding the 
purposes for which it was established, a trusted counsellor, 
and a faithful friend. 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute be entered on the 
records of the Society and sent to his family. 
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LETTER OF HENRY DRINKER. 


“NEw York, 12% 10 mo. 1789. 


My DEAR WIFE 

“This I expect may reach thee tomorrow in the forenoon. We dined 
early at Bristol on the 9", & proceeded from thence to Stony Brook, where 
we met with a cheerful reception & comfortable accommodations at the 
House of Rob‘ White; rising early next morning we breakfasted & set 
forward by Sun-rise. I took Wm. Savery’s Horse, & push’d on to 
Quibble-Town, but was disappointed in my expectations of meetin 
with Joseph Moore, who had left that place abot } an hour before 
reached it on his way homewards. Abo* $ an hour was spent in in- 
specting the Improvements making at this Mill & Estate,—reaching 

oseph Shotwell’s at Rahway in good Dinnertime; my ride on Horse- 
back this morning, about 35 miles, left me a good deal shaken & bruised. 
Our Company from the City with the addition of John Hoskins left 
Elizabeth-Town Point about Sunset, and after an easy, agreeable passage 
arrived at New York abo‘ 8 o’clock; found H. Haydock’s Family,—ex- 
cept one of the children, all coughing; very few families in this City 
being free from what is call’d here an Epidemic cold. 

“Yesterday besides the two usual Meetings, one was appointed in the 
Evening to which numbers came not of our religious profession, & in 
which N. Waln and W. Savery had eminent Service. The cause & Tes- 
timony of the blessed Truth, I trust was exalted, & the minds of many 
solidly impress’d with the important Truths delivered with weight and 
authority. 

“Tomorrow at 2 o’clock, by appointment of the President, we are to 
wait upon him with our Address,' a copy of which was delivered to him 
on 7" day Evening after our arrival. It looks probable we may leave 
this place on 4" day morning. 

“Be pleased to inform Sally Waln that Nicholas & her son are 
—_o- Emlen that Samuel is well,—& S. Savery that William is 

ravely. 

‘My dear Love is to you all, I hope to hear from you at farthest 
tomorrow morning. 

“Thine affectionately 
“HENRY DRINKER.” 


Principio FurNAcE,—Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes: “It may 
interest those who have read Mr. Whitely’s valuable paper (“ The Prin- 
cipio Company,” PENNA. MAG., Vol. XI.) to know that the farm near 
Accokeek, where the iron was made, was still, within my memory, named 


1 This was the address of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for Pennsylvania, etc., to 
President Washington, “signed in and on behalf of our said meeting, held in Phila- 
delphia, by adjournments, from the 28% of the 9% mo. to the 3d of the 10% mo. inclu- 
sive, 1789; which address, with his reply thereto, may be found in the PENNA. MaG., 
Vol. XIII. pp. 245-247, 
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‘The Furnace,’ and cinders, etc., were traceable there. Near by wasa 
place called ‘The Wood-cutting,’ from which, no doubt, the fuel was 
supplied. The farms belonged to my uncle, John Moncure, and his 
descendants still speak of the farms under the above names.” 


ORIGINAL SIGNATURES OF FAMILIES IN BURLINGTON AND CAM- 
DEN CounTIES, NEW JERSEY, 1795-1825.—The Historical Society pos- 
sesses a receipt-book containing the family register of Isaac Archer, of 
Moorestown, in 1795, e¢ seg., and a number of autograph signatures of 
members of early New Jersey families in 1795 to 1825 in Camden and 
Burlington Counties. We give a list of names below, alphabetically 











arranged. 
Adams, Dunlap, Kirkbride, Smith, 
Antrim, Eldridge, Laning, Stevenson, 
Ballangee, Elkington, Matlack, Stockton, 
Beck, Emley, Middleton, Stokes, 
Bishop, Fenton, Moon, Stratton, 
Bispham, French, Morton, Summers, 
Borton, Gaunt, Naylor, Swain, 
Browning, Githens, Newbold, Thorn, 
Bullock, Haines, Norcross, Tomlinson, 
Butcher, Hayes, Page, oy, 
Chambers, Heritage, Pettigrew, Vandegrift, 
Coles, Hoagland, Pidgeon, Vankirk, 
Collins, Hollinshead, Pine, Wells, 
Cooper, Hoopes, Read, Wetherill, 
Cowperthwaite, Hoskins, Reeve, Wilkins, 
Craft, Humphreys, Ridgway, Wilson, 
Deacon, Inskeep, Risdon, Woolman, 
Dobbins, Trick, Roberts, Wright. 
Dudley, Jones, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS GAZETTE, “ Published by authority, Monday, 
Sept. 4, 1769,” contains the following advertisement: 
“* James Joan. | 

“ Teacher of Instrumental Music and of the French Language behind Mr. 
Barber's Insurance Office, North End, Boston | 

“Begs Leave to acquaint the public, That he makes and sells (below 
Sterling Price) Violins, Screw-Bows and Cases, equal in goodness to the 
best Imported. He likewise mends at a very reasonable Rate Violins, 
Bows, Bass Viols, &c. July 31, 1769.” 


CorRECTION.—On page 33 of Volume X., PENNA. MAG., the name 
of the wife of William Cooper, the emigrant settler in West Jersey, is 
printed “‘ Mary.” It should be “ Margaret,” the error having probably 
arisen from confusing this William Cooper with his son William, born 
1660, who married, 9-8-1682, Mary, daughter of Edward and Mary 
Bradway. MorGAn Buntrine. 


Ezra STILES IN PHILADELPHIA, 1754.—We are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Rev. Edward G. Porter, Dorchester, Mass., for the 
following extracts from a diary of Ezra Stiles, sometime president of 
Yale College, of a journey which he made on horseback from New 
Haven to Philadelphia and return, in the autumn of 1754. The origi- 
nal manuscript is in the possession of Rev. Jonathan L. Jenkins, D.D., 
of Pittsfield, Mass., a great-grandson. 
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“1754, Sept 27—Arrived at Philadelphia. About sunset put up at Bid- 
wells, sign of Indian King. 

“28. In morning went into Market. Visited Academy. Mr’ Alison, 
Mast’ Lat. School, £200; M* Eben Kinnersley, Mast’ Eng. School, 
£150; M* Theoph. Grew, Math. Mast’, £120; M* Creamer, Mast* 
French & Italian & Dutch & Drawing, £100; M* Smith, Mast’ Phil., 
Math., & Moral. Orators——W™ Kinnersley, Henry Merchant, Henry 
Benbridge, Tho* Bond, Rob‘ Jones, Jasper Yeates, Pastoral Speakers, 
—Andrew Hamilton & W™ Hamilton, Jn° Okill. Morn® waited on M* 
Kennersly ; he went with us to the Court House, where y® Supreme 
Court was sitting; heard M' Francis, Attorney General, and M™ Moland 
plead a cause to the jury. The Court House the most magnificent 
edifice I ever saw. Afternoon waited on M' Cross. Walked in M‘ Pem- 
berton’s gardens. View the stocking frame knitting Machine in Arch 
Street,—a most curious invention! Walked to Mt Kennersly’s. View’d 
the Academy apartments; heard M' Ducheé, a young gentleman, read- 
ing philosophy under M' Smith, pronounce Prologue of Cato, &c., & 
young M* eseunhy (about 11 etat.), &c. Wentup, & from top of the 
Academy viewed the city of Phil*, in which are churches; viz., 
the Eng. Chh., the Presbyterian Chh., the Dutch Lutheran Chh., Dutch 
Calvinistic Chh., Baptist Chh., M' Tennants new Presbyt. Chh., Papist 
Chappel, 3 Quaker meetings, Morav. View’d the rods & wires which 
defend the Academy House from lightning. Viewed the bells, &c., in 
M' Kennerslys house & electric rod. Waited on M* Sturgeon & Chief 
Justice Alling. Walked in the Coffee House. Spent evening at our 
lodgings with M* Kennersly. 

“29. Went to —— Chappel ; heard M' Harding the Jesuit. Dined at 
Chief Justice Alling’s. Went aft.to Presbyterian meeting ; heard Rev* 
M' Alison; drunk tea with him at M' Cross’s. Evening went to Quaker 
meeting, & waited on M* Sturgeon in comp* with M* Pinto & M' Duché; 
supped there. 

“30. Breakfasted at D' Shippen’s, &c. Attorney’s names: Mr’ Fran- 
cis, King’s attorney; M'* Ross; Moland; Galloway; Chew; Ottoway 
fr. Lond.; M* Shippen, Prothonotary of Supreme Court; ... Jn° 
Price. In morning went to M' Franklin’s office & viewed the Old Chh. 
After breakfast Mess™ Jos. & W™ Shippen accompanied us to Springs- 
bury, where passing a long spacious walk, set on each side with trees, 
on the summit of a gradual ascent, we saw the proprietor’s house, & 
walkt in the gardens, where besides the beautiful walk, ornamented 
with evergreens, we saw fruit trees with plenty of fruit, some green, 
some ripe, & some in the blossom on the same trees. The fruit was 
oranges, limes, limons, & citrons. In the hot house was a curious ther- 
mometer of spirits & mercury. Spruce hedges cut into beautiful figures, 
&c., all forming the most agreeable variety, & even regular confusion & 
disorder. 

“We then walk thro’ a spacious way into the wood behind & adjoyn- 
ing to the gardens, the whole scene most happily accommodated for soli- 
tude and rural contemplation. Thence we walkt to Gov’ Hamlinton’s 
seat. Took a walk in his very elegant garden, in which are 7 statues in 
fine Italian marble curiously wrot ; invited into his house; viewed the 
— splendid & grand apartments magnificently decorated & adorned 
with curious paintings, hangings, & statuary, & marble tablets, &c. 


After viewing these curious prospects we passed by the Centre House & 
returned into town; ascended the turret of the State House, & thence 
took a full prospect of the city. Retired & drank a glass wine & 
water at Mt Shippen’s, & waited on M’ Kennersley, who shewed his 
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curious electrical apparatus, with sundry experiments, &c. Dined at 
D* Shippens in an elegant, social, & genteel manner. Waited on 
M* — 


‘Mounted our horses, took leave of the gentlemen who had thus so 
kindly accompanied us about 4 o’clock. Bot pair stockings in Arch 
Street. Made our farewell compliments to M* Alison, & left Philad* 
about 5 o’clock afternoon, & arrived at Bristol abo’t 4 after eight in 
evening, where we lodged. N.B. Shewed M* Kinnersly M? —— 
Poem on the Spring, who was so well pleased with it that he requested 
me to leave it with him for the use of his young orators. 

“ Oct’ 1. Breakfasted at Ferry. Viewed the foundation & plan of 
college at Princetown, 177 f. long & 53% f. wide. The attria 10 feet each. 

“ Rob* Morris, Esq’, Gov’ in Chief of Pennsylvania, set out from 
Brunswick for Philadelphia with a splendid retinue of near 50 gentle- 
men to accompany him” [on his way to assume the functions of his office 
two days later at Philadelphia]. 


An Historic BounDARY-LINE Srone.—Our fellow-member, Mr. 
John Torrey, of Honesdale, Pa., has presented to the Historical Society’s 
collection the original jirst mile-stone monument which the commission- 
ers of the States of Pennsylvania and New York, in the year 1786, 
placed at a distance of one mile from the northeast corner of Pennsyl- 
vania, to mark the northern boundary of the State. Mr. Torrey, in his 
letter of presentation, states: ‘“‘ By the charter granted to William Penn 
in 1681, the northern boundary of the province was to be the forty- 
second parallel of north latitude, extending westward from the Delaware 
River five degrees of longitude. In November, 1774, David Ritten- 
house and Samuel Holland, commissioners for the province of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, by a series of astronomical observations located a 

oint on a small island in the Delaware River, as in that degree of lat- 
itude, and there set an ‘initial monument’ for the northeast corner of 
Pennsylvania. In 1786 David Rittenhouse and Andrew Ellicott, com- 
missioners for Pennsylvania, and James Clinton and Samuel De Witt, 
for New York, run the boundary-line west from said ‘ initial monument’ 
a distance of ninety miles, and marked it by placing stones or other 
monuments on the line at the end of every mile, with the letter ‘ P’ cut 
on the south side, and ‘ N. Y.’ and figures denoting the distance in miles 
from said ‘initial monument’ on the north side. The stone which I 
present to the Society was placed at a distance of one mile from the 

initial monument,’ and was the first monument set by the commissioners. 
In July, 1882, H. W. Clark, chief engineer in the employ of James Wor- 
rell, Robert N. Torrey, and Christopher M. Gere, of Pennsylvania, and 
Henry R. Pierson, Chauncey M. Depew, and Elias W. Leavenworth, of 
New York, who were commissioners for restoring the monuments on 
the boundary-lines between those States, was engaged in renewing the 
monuments along that section of the boundary Coleone the Delaware 
and the Susquehanna Rivers by placing granite monuments in their 
stead, and on removing the original first mile-stone monument for such re- 
newal he forwarded it to me as an interesting historic relic,” etc. 


LANCASTER CouUNTY BIOGRAPHIES.—The following biographies in 
manuscript are known to be extant: Peter Gonder, b. April 20, 1711; 
Eva Graf, b. September 6, 1709; Anna Maria Richard, b. March, 1701 ; 
Rudolph Steiner, b. July 5, 1728; Matthew Roeser, b. December 25, 
1708; George Kohl, b. November 24, 1751; Margaret Vetter, b. Janu- 
ary 1, 1739; Nathaniel Vetter, b. May 25, 1747; Anton Schneider, b. 
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November, 1725; John Dehuff, b. July 10, 1788; Susanna Bender, b. 
October 31, 1748; Ann Catherine Schneider (m. n. Broadbeen), b. July 
11, 1754; Tobias Riems, b. September 27,1718; John George Graf, b. 
May 24, 1702; George Schenk, b. February 2, 1709; Johanna Vetter, b. 
December 31, 1709; Michael Ranke, b. October 28, 1701; Andreas 
Weibuit, b. November 11, 1688; John Christopher Hayne, b. December 
8, 1715; H. Catherine Miller, b. March 24, 1757; Barbara Dehuff, b. 
February 3, 1786; Martha Riemer, b. February 22, 1728; Anna R. 
Hayne, b. November 24, 1717; Jane Turner (m. n. Hendricks) ——; 
Ann M. Hopson, b. January 11, 1712; Conrad Graff, b. August 20, 1744; 
John Vetter, b. January 29, 1764; Catherine Hartaffel, b. February 7, 
1761; Melchior Schneider, b. September 29, 1715; Henry Tuckniss, b. 
1729; Catherine Tuckniss, b. February 10, 1766 ; John Spor, b. = 


THE CLAYPOOLES IN AMERICA.—Mrs. Paul Graff, No. 512 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, is preparing a genealogy of the American Clay- 
pooles, and requests that pedigrees and other information be sent to her 
at the above address. 


FENIMCRE FAMILY-BIBLE REcoRDs.—The following may be sup- 
plemented by some communications on the Fenimores and the various 
corruptions of the name, etc., in the “‘ New England Historic Genealo; 
cal Register,” Vol. XXX. p. 467, and XXXI. p. 112. Also Steneell 
“ American Ancestry,” Vol. I. p. 27: 

Joseph Fenimore son of Joseph and Ann Fenimore was born in Wil- 
liamborough Township Burlington County August 10 A D. 1767. 

Mary Newton Daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Newton was born in 
Chester Township Burlington County March 15” 1780. 

Joseph Fenimore and Mary Newton was married on the 11" of De- 
cember A D. 1800. 

Ann Fenimore daughter of Joseph and Mary Fenimore was born in 
Northampton Townsbip Burl. Co. Oct. 11 A.D. 1801 at 10 oclock Sun- 
day morning. 

Elizabeth Fenimore daughter was born in Northampton Township 
Burlington County Feby 11" A.D. 1804. 480 Saturday morning. 

Charles N. Fenimore son was born in Chester Township Burlington 
County January 19" A D. 1820 5.30 Wednesday morning. 

Ann Fenimore departed this life January 5” 1802 intered at Colestown. 

Joseph Fenimore departed this life January 9° A.D. 1834 intered at 
Colestown cemetery. 

Chas N. Fenimore departed this life October 23" A D. 1847 intered at 
Colestown. 

Mary Fenimore departed this life April 4% A D. 1856 intered at Coles- 
town. 

Elizabeth Kelley daughter of Joseph and Mary Fenimore departed 
this life March 7” A D. 1879 at Moorestown N. J. intered at Colestown. 


i- 
’s 


COLONEL WALTER STEWART, on assuming command of the “State 
Regiment of Foot,” issued the following regimental order: 


HEADQUARTERS PHILADELPHIA June 18 1777. 
Allow me to assure you gentlemen that it was with the greatest pleas- 
ure I accepted of the command of a Regiment whose officers stood so 
high in the esteem of the publick, both in respect to their abilities and 
activity. Itis with no less pleasure I observe the ardent desire each 
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officer sustains’ to have his men comfortably and completely equipped 
before the march to camp, and as I think it a duty encumbent upon me 
to use every endeavour in my power to procure what necessaries they 
may want I must desire the quartermaster will immediately cloath the 
Regiment as far as the things now in his possession will go and then 
deliver me a return of what remains still wanting. 

The Captains will immediately be pleased to make out returns to the 
Adjutant, of their companies, with the names of those men not yet 
exchanged. 

As I am informed that there are a number of Deserters from this 
Regiment, and many recruits would be willing to join the Regiment, 
every officer ought to pick them up. The following gentlemen will hold 
themselves in immediate readiness to go on that service. .. . 

The Paymaster having received money for the purpose, will as expe- 
ditiously as possible settle with the men to the first of June or as late 
as the money will allow of. 

WALTER STEWART, 
Colonel State of Penn. Regt. 


The following letter to Captain John Nice was written by his friend, 
Captain William Henderson. They had been brother officers in the 
Pennsylvania Musketry Battalion, commanded by Col. Samuel J. Atlee, 
and were captured on Long Island, August 27,1776. Captain Hender- 
son, after his exchange, commanded a company in the Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Line, until he retired, January 1, 1783. 


November 26", 1780. 
DEAR Srir,— 

Being for some days past considerably perplexed in my fears, re- 
specting some supposed grand plan which has been conducted under 
cover of the most adroit maneuver, I am at last, by a tedious and 
laborious study, arrived at the sumit of a perfect knowledge of the 
hole mystery. As you are a gentleman I would wish to oblige, I 
should think myself wanting in gratitude if I did not take the earliest 
opportunity to inform you of the whole affair. In the first place, you 
must be sensible, the field officers of the Light Infantry were indefati- 
gable, in making use of the fowls, and vegatables, in their own messes, 
which they had prepared for the entertainment of the French officers, 
as they did not choose to dine with them, as they expected. This may 
be [torn] by Governor Ried’s sending three hundred blankets for the 
use of the Jersey Lines, which he was confident would be sufficient as 
the regiment was to be incorporated. But Congress knew more of the 
state of the army, and ordered ten more in addition to the three hun- 
dred—at any rate, the boats which were transported by land from the 
North River, were launched into the Passaic River with the oars muf- 
feled. Neither could the arrangement of the Penn* Line be completed, 
because the President and Council had not money to bear the expense 
of an express to bring inteligence from Fort Pitt. But as the day was 
wet, and would not admit of marching, we were reviewed by the French 
officers. Governor Ried declared that his officers should have each a 
new suit of clothes, by the first of January, as he had sent a ship to 
Holland at the expense of the State. The Captain, and Subs, cannot 
admit that it would be consistant with justice to indulge the field, and 
staff officers, with the state-boots this winter, as it is more than prob- 
able, they will ride on horse back themselves in a short time, for the 
Assembly assure us that we shall have certificates for the depreciation of 
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our pay which they are confident will at least purchase a suit of new 
clothes, at the expiration of the war—Provided always that it terminates 
in favor of Independence. At any rate, it is obvious, that General 
Arnold’s treachery was the cause of Major André’s untimely death. 
For Co! Stewart gave orders, that soldiers should be well powdered, not- 
withstanding the rain, for Gen' Hand could not issue brigade orders 
respecting it, like Gen' Wayne (to be clean shaved, and fresh powdered, 
arms and amunition in the best order), as he quartered some miles from 
Camp, in order that he might be in readiness to march at the shortest 
notice. For he could not depend on his Brigade Major, as he was 
absent; Adjutant Purnell also had been arrested by Lt. Col. Smith for 
obeying Col. Stewart’s orders—Major MacPherson, however, had re- 
turned from his intended rout to Carolina. Neither did the light troops 
take Staten Island, as was expected. This might have been owing to 
Col. Cragur having command of the invalids, and marching them to 
Norristown, or to so many of the field officers spending their time in 
Philadelphia. However orders were issued for marching the next day 
at 11 o’clock, and in order that the baggage might move with the 
troops, the Quartermaster General ordered the wagons to go in search of 
forage, but at all events to be in Camp the day after the troops were to 
march. The field officers who have, for some time past been about to 
resign, rather than be encumbered with half-pay, chose to remain in the 
service, although to ease the burden of it Congress has allowed them the 

rivilege of holding any office the State is pleased to confer on them. 

ut I cannot conceive how that could be construed into an obstical suf- 
ficient to prevent the Marquis’ Clothing from holding out. Nor the 
reason why, Cap' Henderson took his sword, or Cap‘ Stakes servant 
spending so much of his and Capt® Watkin’s money. Notwithstanding, 
if it was not for the black feathers with red tops, Gen' Wayne would 
make his men believe they were the Light Infantry. For he made a 
forced march to West Point, and sienna at their leisure. All this did 
not prevent Capt" Talburt’s getting his sword exchanged, or Capt” Lil- 
lie’s loosing two hard dollars by a bet, respecting the army going to 
Staten Island. Long service has proved it to be absolutely necessary 
that proper distinction should be made between the field and other 
officers, particularly at a time, when the inferior officers are likely to 
outshine the field officers in merrit. However, in order that inferior 
officers may not have an opportunity of being acquainted with their 
foibles, they have wisely formed a plan of messing by themselves. But 
this does not entirely prevent them, asking a favorite to dine with them. 
How could the unparalleled logic, assisted by the most shining oratory, 
of Gen' Sullivan prevail on Congress to allow the soldiers, who had been 
on the Western expedition, any gratuity for the deficiency of their pro- 
vision ?—But still insisted on it, that the pumpkin and beans, were more 
than sufficient to make up the deficiency of their rations. But this could 
by no means influence Capt® Stake in favor of building a new chimney 
—and the troop under marching orders. I shall hasten to a conclusion, 
as I am fully assured I have unburdened my mind, of such a weight of 
studies as would be sufficient to bend to the ground, any person who 
was not possessed of a considerable degree of fortitude. Nor will I 
think my labor lost, if it has only a tendency to give you a clear idea of 
matters. 

Wo. HENDERSON. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT OF LITITZ, PENNSYLVANIA.—The town of Lititz, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in February of 1765, appointed two of 
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its property owners “ Fire Inspectors.” The subject of protection from 
fire was constantly debated, and the most minute directions were given 
and insisted on in the building of houses and shops, the placing of bake- 
ovens and fireplaces, and the sweeping and burning out of chimneys. 
Live coals must be carried in a covered vessel when taken from house to 
house, and the smoking of cigars in the streets was not tolerated. In 
1790, a fire-engine was imported from Germany, and every householder 
was provided with one or more leather buckets. Greenbury Peddycourt, 
who formerly resided on Carroll’s Manor, a man of genuine good nature, 
and a sort of universal helper, in addition to winding up the town-clock 
and ringing the parish church-bell, kept. the fire engine in repair. 
When the hospital of the American army was established in the town, 
during the Revolution, he was appointed a steward for the sick soldiers. 


BurLineton County, N. J. MarriaGes.—Mr. William Foster 
Jones sends us the following “ List of Marriages by Josiah Foster, Jus- 
tice of the Peace and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the 
County of Burlington, New Jersey,” from 1787 to 1800, as taken from 
his dockets: 

January 11” 1787: John Allin and Amy Millor. 

April 12" 1787: John Bishop and Rachel Snuffum. 

November 12° 1788: Burzillah Ridgway and Rachel Murrel. 

November 29, 1788: Jonathan Morse and Grace Stratton. 

Dec. 17 1788: James Allin Jr and Rachel Prickett. 

Dec. 25 1788: James Budd and Elizabeth Anderson. 

March 1* 1789: John Williams and Rebekah Roy. 

April 30" 1789: William Saltor and Sarah Robinson. 

May 2"4 1789: Seth Crispin and Hope Thomas. 

May 12" 1789- John Hollinshead, Esq. and Hepsabe Thomas. 

“State Warrant.” 

Sept. 5" 1789: Peter Allin Jr and Abigail Wilshear. 

Dec’ 7“ 1789: John Savage and Elizabeth Devit. 

Dec. 24 1789: William Mason and Hope Austin. 

Feb. 27" 1790: Solomon Parker and Sarah Clear. 

March 3 1790: William Garwood and Ann Irwin. 

March 9** 1790: Benjamin Severs and Mary Musgrove. 

March 10” 1790: George Monrow and Hannah Ellis. 

April 27" 1790: Eber Talor and Tamson Tomlin. 

May 10“ 1790: Thomas Taylor and Caterenor Jackson. 

June 28" 1790: Benjamin Pine and Sarah Moore, Widow. 

Oct. 8" 1791: Thos. Gallifer and Mary Sharp. 

Jan. 4" 1792: John King and Margaret Mingin. 

Jan. 14" 1792: Joshua Land and Mary Sleeper. 

Jan. 29° 1792: Ephraim Cline Jr and Rachel Salter. 

March 8" 1792: Aaron Sharp and Rachel Cox. 

April 5“ 1792: Jonathan Sleeper and Edith Peddle. 

May 29", 1792: Thomas Lester and Abigail Cattle, Widow. 

July 28", 1792: William Nixson and Phebe Goslin. e 

Jan. 2"¢ 1798: Enoch Sharp and Sarah Phillips. Samuel Goforth 
and Mary Brown. 

Jan. 10" 1793: Jos. Hugg Jr and Deborah Matlock. 

Feb 14" 1793: Caleb Haines and Rebekah Haines. 

April 1* 1793: Joseph Garwood and Rachel Shivers. 

April 138" 1793: Joseph Rakestraw and Elizabeth Sharp. 

May 28" 1793: Amos Springer and Sarah Harber. 

June 27" 1793: Jonathan Atkinson and Rebekah Cohean. 
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Aug. 10° 1793: Sam! Jones and Druecila Wallins. Josiah Lippin- 
cott and Mary Phillips. 

Dec. 2" 1793: Lawrence Webster Jr and Anna Burdsall. 

Dec’ 14" 1793: Joshua Holbert and Beulah Stratton. 

Dec. 23" 1793 : Peter Budey and Abigail Smith. 

Feb. 25 1794: Job Lippincott Esq* and Bershebe Evans. 

March 5“ 1794: John Middleton and Deborah Sharp. 

March 8" 1794: Abraham Witcraft and Mary Addoms. 

March 15“ 1794: Timothy Sharp, Widower and Eliz” Myoven, Widow. 
Here dockets are missing. | 
an. 4" 1800: Philip Wells and Mary Fiels a/ias Willims. 


Henry LAvRENS, OF SoUTH CAROLINA, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SLAVERY, 1768. 
“March 19, 1763. 


“ REVEREND SiR,— 

“. , . Your observations upon the influence and effect of the Negro 
Slavery, upon the morals a practices of young people, are but too 
justly founded, and I have often reflected with much concern on the 
same subject, and wished that our economy and government differed 
from the present system. But alas! since our Constitution is as it is, 
what can individualsdo? Each can only act in his single and disunited 
capacity, because the sanction of Laws gives the stamp of rectitude to 
the actions of the bulk of any community. 

“Tf it was to — that everybody, or even a considerable majority 
of people, were to change their sentiments with respect to slavery, and 
that they should seriously think the saving of souls a more profitable 
work, than the adding house to house, and laying field to field, and those 
laws which now authorize the custom, would be instantly abrogated or 
die off themselves—but while they remain in force and that we see the 
Negro Trade much promoted of late by our Northern neighbors who 
formerly censured and condemned it, the difficulties which a few who 
would wish to deal with those servants as with brethren in a state of 
subordination met with are almost insurmountable. 

“The bad precepts and worse examples daily and hourly set before 
them by Blacks and Whites surrounding them, often eradicates in one 
day the labor that has been bestowed on them for years. These are 
discouraging circumstances—nevertheless I am persuaded that there are 
some few who will not be defeated in their strife and who think if they 
gain but one soul in their whole lifetime, that they are happy instru- 
ments, and as such are amply rewarded for their trouble. 

“ . . . I thank you for the pamphlet too. But I am weary of reading 
apers of controversy, too many such we have had amongst ourselves of 
ate, and I have unwillingly been forced to bear a part in them, which is 

really more shocking to me than the loss of any worldly estate. .. . 
“ With great regard, 
“ HENRY LAURENS. 


“ REVEREND Mr. ETTWEIN, 
“North Carolina.” 
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BARON BANEER.—The register of the old Swedish Church at Swedes- 
borough, New Jersey, contains the following record: “ Died November 6, 
1713, Baron Isaac Beneer.” Information is requested of the family. 

H. 


Our FAMILY ANCESTORS.—This is the brief title of a genealogical 
work which the undersigned now has in course of preparation and pub- 
lication. Mr. William John Potts, of Camden, Seo Jersey, will fur- 
nish an introductory chapter upon “ The Potts Family in Great Britain.” 
Chapter II., “ The Potts Family in America,” will contain memoranda 
of the first settlers in the United States bearing this family name, and 
will embrace a period ranging from 1600 to 1800. These two chapters 
will, it is believed, contain more general data upon these subjects than 
has ever before been — in any collective form. A large part of 
the matter has been derived from original sources. 

In the su uent chapters will be given memoranda or mention of 
some fifty families or more of other surnames, that come in the direct 
line of the ancestry of the writer’s children, as follows: Bailey, Baker, 
Bane or Bean, Bentley, Bezer, Bording, Bouwkens, Brown, Butler, Buzby, 
Carter, Clayton, Cloud, Cox, Croasdale, Eaton, Edwards, Few, Fisher, 
Gerritsen, Gove, Hayes, Henderson, Hobson, Hough, Howell, Hutchin- 
son, Ingram, Jennings, Kirk, Lucas, McNeil, Marsuryns, Marten, Mat- 
thews, Miller, Mitchell, O’Chilston, Op den Graeff, Pearson, Peart, Peter- 
son, Rush, Shoemaker, Short, Stackhouse, Stanfield, Stavast, Stevenson, 
Stirk, Van Bebber, Van Tienhoven, Vinje, Wainhouse, Wells, Wessels, 
Woodward. 

The undersigned will be thankful for any information bearing upon 
the early settlers of any of these families. Correspondence is solicited. 

Canonsburg, Pa. TH. MAXWELL Ports. 


PETERSEN.—Genealogical and biographical information is desired of 
Laurence Petersen, an Archbishop of Sweden, and also of Erick Peter- 
sen, who is supposed to have graduated from Upsala and arrived in 
the Delaware in 1738. J. W. J. 


RaLtPH WALDO EMERSON in his English Traits (“ Land’’) has the 
following curious passage: “‘ I have seen a kratometric chart designed to 
show that the city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic belt, and, 
by inference, in the same belt of empire as the cities of Athens, Rome, 
and London. It was drawn by a patriotic Philadelphian, and was ex- 
amined with pleasure, under his showing, by the inhabitants of Chest- 
nut Street. But when carried to Charleston, to New Orleans, and to 
Boston, it somehow failed to convince the ingenious scholars of aJl those 
capitals.” Who was the “ patriotic Philadelphian,” and is the chart 
extant? A. J. E. 


HowELL— WHEELER — CLARK — MONTGOMERY — FLOURNEY.—In- 
formation is wanted of the descendants of Reading and Catherine Y. 
Howell, of Philadelphia. Reading Howell was county surveyor of 
Philadelphia, and died in 1827, It is —- that he had eight chil- 
dren,—viz., John, who was an officer in the navy ; Edward Y., who was 
a physician; Courtland D.; Clarissa; Rebecca; Henrietta Maria, who 
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married John J. Wheeler, Philadelphia; Harriet, who married Joseph 
Montgomery ; Catherine, who married General Flourney and removed 
South. Has any one a family record of any of this family, or other in- 
formation? G. 


DESHLER.—Information is requested as to what relationship existed 
between Anthony and David Deshler, whose names appear in “A Di- 
rectory of Friends in Philadelphia, 1757-1760,” PENNA. Maa., Vol. 
XVI. pp. 231, 282. David Deshler was the nephew of John Wister 
(also mentioned in the “ Directory’), and was the former owner of the 
Deshler house, Germantown, now the residence of Mr. Elliston P. 
Morris. David Deshler had no descendants in the male line. 

GERMANTOWN. 


Book Rotices. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By 
Henry Hakes, M.D. Robert Bauer & Son, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 1892. 
132 pp. 

The thousands of people who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to read bulky volumes will find in this handy book a sufficiently com- 
prehensive life of Columbus and his great achievement, of which this 
year is the four-hundredth anniversary. It is agreeably and intelligently 
written, and illustrated with maps and wood-cuts. Price in leatherette, 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS. Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York. Edited with an introduction by Paul Leicester Ford. 

Mr. Ford has for the first time collected in one handy volume those 
letters and other documents written by Christopher Columbus which 
describe his experience in the discovery and occupation of the New 
World. Besides his letters to Ferdinand and Isabella, and to various 
friends, the volume includes the Deed of Entail, Will, and so-called 
“ Privileges” of Columbus. An excellent opportunity is thus presented 
for studying the beginnings of America from original sources. 


“Fort Pitt AND LETTERS FROM THE FRONTIER” is the title of a 
book compiled by Mrs. Mary Carson Darlington, widow of William M. 
Darlington, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from the valuable historical 
collection of her late husband. It contains the journal of Captain 
Celeron de Bienville, who voyaged down the Allegheny and Ohio in 
1749, with a party of fourteen subaltern officers, twenty soldiers, one 
hundred and eighty Canadians, and thirty Indians, warning English 
traders out of the country, negotiating with the Indians, and posting 
upon trees and burying in the ground plates with the arms of the king 
of France ; letters of Major Grant, General Forbes, and Colonel Bouquet, 
dealing with the unfortunate battle fought by Major Grant on the site of 
Pittsburgh in 1758 ; journal, letters, and orderly-book of Captain Ecuyer 
when in command of Fort Pitt in 1765; sketch of the life of General 
James O’Hara, and a number of letters exchanged between him and 
prominent officers of the Continental army. 


THE ENGLISH REDISCOVERY AND COLONIZATION OF AMERICA. By 
John B. and Marie A. Shipley. London, Elliot Stock, 1892. 8vo. 

In this neatly-printed little volume the authors trace the discovery 
of America from its earliest beginnings, in a series of chapters em- 
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bracing the Norse discovery, a dissection of the motives and results of 
the voyages of Columbus, and the actual discovery of North America 
by John and Sebastian Cabot. The final chapter is devoted to showing 
how the claims of Cabot, in contradistinction to those of Columbus, 
should receive the highest possible honor at a national or international 
celebration of the discovery of America, especially in relation to the 
United States. The reader will peruse with pleasure the carefully 
stated historic arguments of the authors, even if he fails finally to be 
converted to their views. 


THE BARTLETTS, ANCESTRAL, GENEALOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HIs- 
TORICAL, COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THE AMERICAN PROGENI- 
TORS OF THE BARTLETT FAMILY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE DESCENDANTS OF JOHN BARTLETT, OF WEYMOUTH AND 
CUMBERLAND. By Thomas Edward Bartlett. Stafford Printing 
Company, New Haven, Conn., 1892. 102 pp. 

In the title of this recent contribution to Massachusetts genealogy is 
fully set forth the contents of the work before us, the compilation of 
which was inspired by the affectionate recollections of the author’s 
father. Introductory to the genealogical data are chapters on the Bart- 
lett name and ancestry, and an historical sketch of Cumberland, where 
many of this family, who became Quakers, settled. The book is illus- 
trated with plates of the original and present coat of arms of the family 
and portraits, is printed on heavy paper, and contains a comprehensive 
— We cordially commend it to the attention of our genealogical 
readers. 


ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, FROM JUNE 15, 1775, TO DE- 
CEMBER 23, 1783. By William 8. Baker, Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1892. 4to. 344 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Since the publication of the “Itinerary of General Washington” in 
the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Mr. Baker has added upwards of sev- 
enty-five pages of new matter and annotations, and we now take pleas- 
ure in drawing the attention of our readers to its republication in book 
form. Composed of extracts from the letters of Washington, orderly 
books, contemporary diaries and letters, published and unpublished, cov- 
ering the period from the time he was elected the commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States to the return of his commission to Con- 
gress, we are given a cuncise day-by-day record of the prominent events 
with which he was connected in our War for Independence. The labor 
in its compilation has been arduous, and required an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the literature of the period, as well as a topography of the coun- 
try. As a character study of Washington, the “ Itinerary” portrays his 
earnestness, steadfastness, sleepless vigilance, and patriotism. The 
work must become of value both for reference and study, and in it Mr. 
Baker has undoubtedly made his most important contribution to Wash- 
ingtoniana. Handsomely printed on heavy paper, with rough edges, 
gilt top, and special cloth binding, and with a reproduction of an ex- 
cessively rare engraving by Charles Willson Peale (only three copies 
being known), as a frontispiece, and a good index, we have an attractive 
and valuable historical work. 
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(SEE 59.) 











